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A 


TO THE NEW READER 


In the body of the magazine, all material to the right 
of the vertical rule is either direct quotation from or 
objective summary of the words of the author named in 
the margin. 

The source is stated at the end of each item. For 
readers who would like to obtain full texts or subscribe 
to publications quoted, all sources are recapitulated in 
an alphabetical list which includes addresses, frequency 
of publication, single copy and subscription costs. This 
list begins on page 4. 

Through its Readers Service, Current makes available 
free to subscribers each month a selection of brochures 
and reprints, some of which are cited in the text. The 
list appears on the back cover. The flap on the back cover 
is a postpaid card for ordering Readers Service items. 


CURRENT’S DEFINITIONS 


FRONTIER PROBLEMS are basic in the sense that they 
seriously affect our democratic way of life, relevant in 
the sense that they take into account new knowledge in 
the physical and social sciences, open in the sense that 
they involve unanswered questions. 


SIGNIFICANT NEW MATERIAL contains new informa- 
tion or new ideas or comes from an unexpected source 
or provides a better way of saying something. 


CURRENT’S SOURCES 


Current's sources of material are all-inclusive. They 
cover general and special periodicals; academic journals 
and proceedings of learned societies; books, pamphlets 
and reports from commercial publishers, universities, 
foundations and funds, citizen organizations and special 
interest groups; daily and Sunday newspapers, especially 
editorials, columns and features; television and radio 
commentators, interviews, forums; government and in- 
tergovernment sources; statements of opinion leaders. 
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CURRENT’S AFFAIRS 


We are a little frightened of people who read obsessively at jet 
speed, never pausing to savor or to think. Reading fast, like run- 
ning fast, acquires value only if you know where you are going. The 
secret of purposeful reading, we suspect, is not so much speed as 
it is discrimination. 

In our culture this discrimination is necessarily exercised by 
many middlemen before the ordinary consumer of ideas is able to 
make his own selections. The first and most drastic narrowing of 
the field is performed by professional purveyors of ideas—mainly 
publishers of journals and books. Every publisher in every field 
discards much more material than he prints. 

The next step is the editing process. Every writer can profit from 
judicious editing and most, including the very famous, have. Today 
the principal contribution of the editing of non-fiction material 
seems to be proper organization: because reading a book from 
cover to cover is becoming rare, it is more important that the book’s 
theme be visible at the beginning and/or end so that evidence and 
argument can be safely skipped. 

What reaches the public in print, though overwhelming, is al- 
ready a highly selected and thoroughly edited version of the avail- 
able intellectual output. Nevertheless, at this point, the fight for 
attention has just begun. What gets to the consumer’s attention is 
dependent on decisions made by the publisher’s advertising depart- 
ment, by literary editors, by reviewers, by retailers. 

By this time, the reader is pretty remote from the dreamer in 
his tower or the scholar in his stacks. 

Even so, there must be a further deputizing of the function of 
selection, at least in special fields. Current’s field is concerned 
citizenship. We think of ourselves as a service magazine or trade 
journal for the concerned citizen who, we assume, wants to have 
a point of access to the significant new material on the frontier 
problems of the day. 

In the mass of material we examine, there are, of course, many 
writings of interest or importance to our readers other than the 
items we select. The concerned citizen is not the complete man; it 
is the part of him to which we address ourselves. And we consider 
him capable of judging whether we are adhering to our standards 
and able to decide for himself what material he wants to read 


more fully. 
We have been told that Current cannot be read fast. It is not 


supposed to be. But we think that reading Current slowly is the 


most valuable time-saver available to the concerned citizen. 
SIDNEY HERTZBERG 
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DIVIDED EUROPE 


The fate of divided Berlin is dependent on the fate of divided Germany and 
on the division of Europe itself between the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies. Premier Khrushchev’s renewed threat to sign a unilateral 
peace treaty with the East German regime, giving it full control of access to 
Berlin, has stimulated rethinking of old positions and consideration of new 
approaches to the tragedy of a divided Europe. 


HOW MANY GERMANYS? 


A special correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor: 


Joseph C. Harsch “The official policy of all Western governments toward Berlin . . . has one 
weakness. It is entirely defensive. History would appear to teach the lesson 
that in the long run the advantage tends to go to the side which maintains 
a steady offensive pressure. . . 

“Sooner or later the West must evolve a new and better policy for Ger- 
many and Berlin. The Western purpose is and should be to save what can 
be saved of the Western heritage lying beyond the Elbe. This will not be 
saved by a situation which produces the steady emigration of the young 
from both East Germany and West Berlin. 

“The West wants East Germany back in Western society some day. 
Ideally the Soviets would relinquish their grip on East Germany and allow 
its people to do what they unquestionably want to do. Some thirty Soviet 
divisions in East Germany make it clear that this will not happen short 
of Soviet defeat in a major and undoubtedly nuclear war. 

“Since the West is clearly unready to wage nuclear war to liberate 
East Germany the next best course is the one which would offer the best 
available prospect of keeping East Germany German. The sitting-tight 
policy will someday make it Slav and then it will be too late. 

“It sounds and is cruel to suggest that the best way to keep it German 
is to pursue a Western policy which would keep Germans in East Germany, 
and yet in the long run this is the line which offers the best visible chance 
of preserving the Western heritage in East Germany. 

“To keep it German the West would have to discourage rather than 
encourage migration. In the long run it would serve the Western purpose 
for in the long run the people of East Germany are bound to influence 
the government above them in a Westward direction. In the long run the 
vital and nearer government in West Germany is bound to influence the 
East German government more than can Moscow. . . 

“Since the Tito break from Moscow in 1948 there have always been 
alternative ways of meeting and dealing with the problem of Communist 
governments. One is to encourage the people to rise against the govern- 
ment. The other is to encourage the government by such means as may 
be available to the West to become less subservient to Moscow or Peking, 
more independent, and more concerned with the welfare and the natural 
inclinations of its people. a 
“The West has never yet scored a single success via the first method. 
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Through two 
to one 


It has come to terms with Marshal Tito’s Communist government in Yugo- 
slavia to the enormous advantage of the Yugoslav people. In power 
politics Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia is today nominally neutral but in fact 
aligned with the West. 

“To this day the West attempts to apply the first method to East Ger- 
many by refusing recognition to the government. In theory the hope is 
that the people will someday overthrow that government. In practice they 
never can so long as the Soviet divisions remain in occupation. They tried 
it in June of 1953 and the West studiously looked the other way. 

“The policy which the West professes toward East Germany is not 
implemented. It has never worked anywhere yet. It has been sterile in Ger- 
many since 1953. In fact, it probably serves Moscow’s purposes. Whether 
the other approach would be more profitable to the West is, of course, 
questionable and should be most carefully examined before being 
attempted. .. . 

“A strong case can be made that most Western governments actually 
prefer the fact of two Germanys and connive at the two-Germany policy 
while continuing to pay lip service to their official one-Germany policy. 
They have accepted the two-Germany policy because the official goal of a 
one Germany could be achieved only by war to drive the Soviets out of 
East Germany or by supporting the East German people in a revolt against 
their government which would involve the grave risk of war, or by far- 
reaching Western concessions to the Kremlin. 

“In this observer’s opinion they have actually connived at the two- 
Germany policy because West Germany as presently constituted fits more 
easily into the framework of the Washington policy of seeking an integrated 
and perhaps even someday a unified Western Europe. A West Germany 
of approximately the same size and population as France, Italy, and Britain 
is far more easily fitted into the concept of Western Europe than would be 
a reunified whole Germany. If forced to choose between a unified Western 
Europe and reunified Germany, I am convinced that even Washington and 
Bonn—and certainly Paris and London—would prefer the former. 

“In other words, I am satisfied that the one-Germany policy is at best a 
pious fraud which has not been actively implemented for more than eight 
years and which does not reflect the actual purposes of the Western gov- 
ernments but which they cling to because official abandonment of it would 
cause political trouble for Chancellor Adenauer. East Germans and Ber- 
liners do indeed want a one Germany, and openly to accept a two-Ger- 
many policy would be a bitter blow to them and to the refugees from East 
Germany who now live in West Germany. 

“The hope still lives among those with the greatest stake in it that some- 
day they will see Germany reunited. Yet to be realistic about it, the only 
road by which East Germany will ever be regained for the West is the road 
which leads through a two-Germany policy. To cling to the one-Germany 
posture without implementing it means the continued flow of the young 
both from East Germany and East Berlin to the point when both areas will 
become depopulated and an invitation and an opportunity for the Soviets 
to refill them with Slavs. 

“In theory, the West can still choose between one Germany and two 
Germanys. In practice, the choice lies between clinging to the one-Ger- 
many posture until all Germans have been siphoned into West Germany 
or going over to an avowed two-Germany policy which keeps open the 
chance someday of regaining the lands between the Elbe and Oder for the 
West by keeping them German. The price would be to give up any visible 
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Moving Berlin 


Internationalizing 
Berlin 


chance of reuniting East and West Germans under a single government. . . . 


“The alternative of going over openly and avowedly to a two-Germany 
policy is anything but attractive. It would mean recognizing and doing 
business with the existing so-called government in East Germany. It would 
mean admitting the unpalatable and ungallant fact that the Western gov- 
ernments are openly abandoning the theory of wanting to liberate the East 
Germans from the tyranny of the Soviet stooges who misrule over them. 

“It would not make for a good policy, but it would make a more honest 
and a slightly more promising policy, and this is the direction in which the 
Western governments, although unhappily, are inclining. 

“Were it not for the half city of West Berlin, the choice for the West be- 
tween a one-Germany and a two-Germanys policy would undoubtedly 
have been made long ago on the side of two Germanys. But there is a West 
Berlin. The West is justifiably proud of West Berlin. The West is com- 
mitted by repeated pledge and by honor to defend the right to freedom 
of the sturdy citizens of West Berlin. 

“The operative question which must be answered before it would be 
possible for the West to go over from a one-Germany to a two-Germanys 
policy is whether there is any possible reconciliation of the obligation to 
West Berlin with a candid policy which would not only accept the fact of 
two Germanys but also attempt to build future Western interests in Cen- 
tral Europe on such a policy. 

“One conceivable solution which has been seriously considered in West- 
ern foreign offices would be to negotiate a physical exchange of space, 
handing over to East Germany the existing city of West Berlin in return 
for a piece of territory of equivalent size and physical value located along 
the frontier of West Germany. .. . 

“Such an exchange, of course, would involve providing equivalent 
housing and employment in the new area for all West Berliners choosing 
to go West. This proposal has the advantage of eliminating the problem 
of road, rail, water, and air corridors from West Germany to West Berlin 
but the disadvantages of leaving the symbolic capital of the prewar Ger- 
man state in Communist hands. The real hurdle is probably that the East 
German Government would not agree to it. However, it would much im- 
prove the propaganda position of the West. It would prove an honest effort 
to reach a practical if drastic solution to the problem of Berlin. 

“Another solution—proposed recently by Senator Mansfield—would be 
to combine East and West Berlin into a free city under some form of inter- 
national control and guarantee. The effect of such a solution, if it could be 
reached, would be to produce not two but three German states. 

“Again the probable hurdle is the East German Government, which is 
unlikely to relinquish the half of Berlin it holds when it thinks that in time 
it will get the other half for free. 

“Moscow has proposed to establish West Berlin alone as a free city. As 
the proposal is phrased, it amounts to a thinly disguised device for assuring 
the East Germans of gradual possession of West Berlin. In the form speci- 
fied, the proposal is and should be unacceptable to the West. A process of 
negotiation could be set in motion which conceivably might lead to an 
acceptable compromise. The chances are very slight. 

“The real difficulty arises not out of the fact of West Berlin itself but out 
of the rival purposes of East and West in Germany. The Communists have 

never been more wrong than in their current propaganda, which contends 
that West Berlin is used by the West as the base for an attempt to subvert 
the East German Government. It was once a forward base for the policy 
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Recognize 
East Germany 


known variously as ‘liberation’ or ‘rollback,’ but those policies ended with 
a whimper in 1953... . 

“The true obstacle to a Berlin settlement arises out of the thought split 
in Western policy. As long as the West treats the East German Government 
as a temporary indecency, there is not likely to be much chance of per- 
suading it to be etherwise. . .. No one can prove that by treating it differ- 
ently East Germany might someday become less tawdry, irresponsible and 
less worthy of recognition. No one could have proved that in 1947 Yugo- 
slavia would not have responded to a different approach. 

“A similar change of attitude has been applied to the Polish Government. 
It has not drawn that government out of the Communist bloc, not caused it 
to become less Communist. But since the change in the United States ap- 
proach the Polish Government has dealt with its own people less harshly 
and has at times behaved in a relatively responsible manner . 

“Western influence has flowed back into Eastern Europe on the ve- 
hicle of dignified and correct diplomatic approaches to the governments. 
That influence is still minor, but it has grown slowly, imperceptibly, and 
steadily. It is not negligible. 

“East Germany has a population of only some 17 million persons. It 
lies between West Germany with 53 million vigorous and highly prosperous 
citizens and Poland with some 30 million people, most of whose sympathies 
incline to the West. 

“So long as West Germany and the other Western governments refrain 
from relations with the East German Government they have no influence 
upon it. If they changed their policy and recognized and treated it as a 
government they would obtain the ability to begin slowly and gradually 
to exercise some influence on it. 

“That influence could grow and become substantial. It might someday 
become decisive. That day might be very far off. It might not. But if East 
Germany were recognized as an independent state its government would 
tend as governments do to behave in a more independent manner. It could 
request and in fact demand the withdrawal of Soviet troops. The present 
nonrecognition policy provides the main justification for keeping the 
troops in East Germany. A recognition policy would withdraw the justific- 
ation and make it increasingly embarrassing for the Soviets to maintain 
their troops. 

“An East German Government recognized by the West as a continuing 
government would not be under the same pressure it is now to press for an 
urgent and drastic solution of the Berlin problem. That problem is unman- 
ageable and probably insoluble within the context of the present Western 
nonrecognition policy. It might someday cease to be insoluble and unman- 
ageable within the context of a different policy. An East German Govern- 
ment would have many interests in getting along reasonably well with the 
West. It would be to its long-term advantage to work out a Berlin settle- 
ment satisfactory to all. 

“These are merely hopeful possibilities. There is no guarantee that they 
will ever be realized. They will not be realized either by the existing West- 
ern one-Germany policy or under a Western assumption that Nikita S. 
Khrushchev is correct in his assumption that time is on the Communist 
side. But if one assumes that time actually works for a vigorous and healthy 
West—as it certainly should—then the West can proceed in confidence to 
take a chance that in the long run it could project more influence into East 
Germany than can the Soviet Union.” (The Christian Science Monitor, 
June 14, 16, 21, 23, 28, 1961) 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski 
and 
William E. Griffith 


PEACEFUL ENGAGEMENT IN THE EAST 


Two specialists in the Soviet bloc outline a policy toward Eastern Eu- 
rope. Dr. Brzezinski (see Current, April 1961, page 24), associate professor 
of public law and government at the Russian Institute, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is one of President Kennedy's advisers on East European affairs. 
Dr. Griffith (see Current, April 1961, page 27), lecturer in political science 
at the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, is at work on a book about Eastern Europe. 


“In dealing with the Communist regimes in Eastern Europe, American 
policy must operate on two levels: it must consider the regimes as such 
and it must consider the peoples they rule. To focus on one alone distorts 
our appraisal and prevents us from taking advantage of existing opportun- 
ities. In dealing with areas outside their bloc, the Communists have always 
realized that in order for foreign policy to be successful it must operate 
simultaneously on more than one level. A dual policy is equally necessary 
for the United States. 

“At the present time, the situation in Eastern Europe is dominated by 
two processes: the tensions which erupted so violently in 1956 are sub- 
siding while Sino-Soviet disagreements persist [see Current, May 1961, 
page 52]. The interaction of these two factors has profoundly changed the 
Eastern European scene. Since the Second World War, each country in 
the area has had until now to deal only with the Soviet Union; today for 
the first time each has room for maneuver between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. Most of the Communist leaderships have cast their lot 
with the Soviet Union—the Polish and the Hungarian enthusiastically, the 
East German and the Bulgarian less so. The Albanians, on the other hand, 
seem clearly to have opted for the Chinese, but apparently—and this is the 
new element—they have been able to do so and still remain within the bloc. 

“Another new factor on the present Eastern European scene is the basic 
alteration in its prevailing climate of political opinion. Eastern Europeans 
now think that neither the United States nor the Soviet Union wants war 
(although the Chinese may); that there will be no overthrow (by the 
West) of their Communist regimes; and that further changes are likely to 
stem from evolutionary developments within their own countries and 
within the bloc. Some of the regimes themselves also show more confidence 
in their dealings with East and West. 

“On the domestic scene, the Eastern European governments are now 
beginning to face the crisis of generations. The present generation of pre- 
war Communists is made up of men in their late fifties and early sixties 
at least, and there is a major age gap between them and the young postwar 
careerists. . . . 

“In addition, the events of 1956 in Poland and Hungary dissipated most 
of the orthodox Communist belief. It has now given way, particularly 
among younger Communists, to less dogmatic, vaguer, albeit still Marxist, 
notions which are in some respects akin to Western Social Democracy but 
which can perhaps be more usefully labeled as ‘Marxist-Leninist reform- 
ism’: certain basic and primarily socio-economic socialist notions are en- 
dorsed but without fanaticism. Also, the basic outlines of a socialist welfare 
society have taken root in Eastern Europe, which has not had the most 
fortunate experience with either free enterprise or foreign capital. Even 
staunch anti-Communists accept the notion of a planned society with the 
public sector dominant. 

“In this situation it would seem that the United States should adopt a 
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Demand self- 
determination 


policy of what might be called peaceful engagement in Eastern Europe. 

This policy should: 1) aim at stimulating further diversity in the Com- 

munist bloc; 2) thus increasing the likelihood that the East European 
states can achieve a greater measure of political independence from Soviet 
domination; 3) thereby ultimately leading to the creation of a neutral 
belt of states which, like the Finnish, would enjoy genuine popular free- 
dom of choice in internal policy while not being hostile to the Soviet Union 
and not belonging to Western military alliances. Finally, American policy 
must dissociate itself from any notion that it favors a restoration in Eastern 
Europe of an economic system patterned on that of the West. 

“Such a policy would be fully in keeping with the American long-range 
goal of a free and pluralistic world with diversity of political and social 
structures. It would also be in accord with the interests of the East Euro- 
pean peoples and potentially with those of some of their ruling elites. Lastly, 
while not in harmony with Moscow’s present desire to continue its domina- 
tion of the area (and indeed to expand beyond it), the policy proposed is 
not in conflict with the legitimate security interests of the Soviet Union— 
specifically its need to deny the area to any hostile military and political 
grouping. 

“A policy of peaceful engagement in Eastern Europe would not include 
an explicit demand for Soviet withdrawal from the area (‘liberation’), 
especially as we are prepared to offer only verbal protests when the Soviet 
Union takes military measures to assert its primacy. On both political and 
moral grounds our policy ought to combine a continued demand for na- 
tional self-determination in Eastern Europe with an effort to promote the 
peaceful transformation of existing regimes from Communist-type, Soviet- 
sponsored systems into something like Western-type social democracies, 
closely tied to the socio-economic development of Europe as a whole. 

“The East European regimes are not based on popular consent; and 
they exist in violation of a number of international commitments under- 
taken by the Soviet Union. The United States therefore has every right 
and duty to reiterate its strong condemnation of them. We must not allow 
Soviet sensitivity to such charges to stop us from making them, especially 
since the Soviet Union at the same time maintains that peaceful coexistence 
does not preclude its right to intervene in the affairs of the West. 

“Moral considerations apart, the United States must insist on self- 
determination in Eastern Europe in order to prevent the violent anti- 
Western reaction there which would follow any apparent endorsement of 
Soviet control and any act which seemed to recognize that Communist 
rule was permanent... . 

“However, a general attitude of disapproval does not preclude our at- 
tempting to improve our political, economic and cultural relations with the 
East European states, provided these regimes refrain from hostile acts 
toward us. On the political plane, we should strive to maintain reasonably 

correct and even in some cases cooperative relations with them. There is 
no reason, for example, why some of the Eastern European leaders should 
not visit the United States and high American officials go on reciprocal 
visits. People in Eastern Europe are sophisticated enough to be able to 
distinguish between formal American relations with the regimes that rule 
them and American approval of those regimes, with an implied falling off 
of interest in their own welfare. . . . 

“On the economic plane, there is no overriding reason why America 
should not aid the economic development of some of the Communist na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. It no longer seems likely that economic crises 
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Poland 


would lead to the collapse of their regimes. . . . The Soviet Union promotes 
the economic development of non-Communist states which in its eyes are 
controlled by ‘bourgeois nationalists’ who are ‘subjectively’ hostile to it. 
We should adopt a similar attitude toward Eastern Europe. . . . 

“The time seems to have come for the West German government to 
re-examine its rather rigid refusal to enter into diplomatic relations with 
any country which recognizes East Germany. (When Yugoslavia recog- 
nized the East German government in 1957, Bonn immediately broke off 
relations with Belgrade and to this day they remain suspended.) This 
so-called Hallstein doctrine has already been waived with respect to the 
Soviet Union. In German eyes this is a proper exception, since the Soviet 
Union occupies a part of Germany. But though many proposals have been 
heard both inside and outside Germany for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Bonn and Warsaw and Bonn and Prague, the West 
German government has so far refused. . . . 

“Perhaps our West German allies might be well advised to consider seri- 
ously the possibility of distinguishing between free and captive nations. 
The West Germans could state that the Hallstein doctrine must apply to 
free nations which can exercise a free choice but not to captive ones, the 
Soviet satellites. If a free nation decided to recognize East Germany, the 
West Germans would break relations with it and presumably apply eco- 
nomic sanctions. The threat of economic sanctions more than anything 
else has prevented most nations from recognizing the East German regime. 
Thus a distinction between free and captive nations in so far as the Hall- 
stein doctrine is concerned will not seriously hurt West German interests 
while at the same time it would give Bonn a freedom of action in respect to 
Eastern Europe which they do not have at present. . . . 


RECAPTURING THE CAPTIVES 


“Let us now consider, country by country, how we might accentuate the 
trend toward diversity and nondependence in the states of Eastern Eu- 
rope without seeming to try to wrest them from the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

“Poland. . . . Our attitude toward Poland involves very directly one of 
our major allies, the German Federal Republic. The reason for this is, of 
course, the Polish-German boundary issue. Since this is the crux of Polish- 
German relations, the American attitude toward it must be a major factor 
in any American policy toward Poland. At present the lack of clarity in 
official American policy on this issue is exploited effectively by Communist 
circles interested in maintaining Soviet control over Poland. Since it is to 
the advantage of both Washington and Bonn to diminish Polish links to 
Moscow (a development without which German reunification is out of the 
question ), it follows that it is in the joint interests of Washington and Bonn 
to reduce genuine Polish fears. 

“Initiative here must rest with the United States since the present state 
of public opinion in Western Germany makes it impossible for any demo- 
cratically-elected government in Bonn to appear more yielding than its 
allies on this issue. . . . 

“The present frontier cannot be changed in the foreseeable future ex- 
cept by force. This would mean a general war, probably a thermonuclear 
one. It therefore follows that the present Oder-Neisse frontier is here 
to stay. 

“The Polish Communist regime, with the full encouragement of the So- 
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viets, has been taking political advantage of the existing legal ambiguity 
surrounding the boundary question. It has concealed from the Polish 
people the profound changes in West German society, the democratic de- 
velopment in the Federal Republic and above all the Europeanization of 
Western Germany. . . . This has a clear political purpose: to portray the 
Communist regime as the protector of the Polish people against West 
German revanchism and the Soviet Union as Poland’s indispensable 
“What are the implications . . . for American policy? A formal recognition 
by the United States of the present Oder-Neisse frontier may not be feasible 
at the present time, since in international law it would involve either recog- 
nition of the boundary of a state which does not exist—namely, a reunified 
Germany (to the establishment of which we are committed)—or of the 
boundary of East Germany, which we do not recognize. Politically it 
would be a gamble. To calculate the risk of losses to us in West Germany 
as opposed to gains in Poland is not possible; a good case could be made 
that the risks are too great to be acceptable. This being so, two alternatives 
present themselves: to support West German efforts to revise the boundary 
in favor of Germany, or to maintain the present policy of noncommitment 
pending a peace treaty with a reunited Germany. 

“The first is undesirable, since it involves a policy objective which is 
impossible to achieve without force. Politically, it would throw any gov- 
ernment of Poland (and Czechoslovakia) permanently into alliance with 
any government in Moscow and destroy the great reservoir of friendship 
for us in those countries. Its moral justification would seem dubious, and 
it would raise a serious problem in our domestic politics. The second, the 
present policy of vague noncommitment, gives us the worst posture on 
all sides: it does not help us much in West Germany, it gravely weakens 
our position in Poland, and it gives the Russian and Polish Communists an 
effective means for keeping alive Polish fears of a resurgent Germany and 
doubts as to whether we may not support German interests on the bound- 
ary issue. . 

“There nevertheless is something which it is possible to do—namely, 
reduce Polish popular fears of German-inspired revision of the boundary 
(which will not in fact occur) and thus diminish Communist influence in 
Poland and increase Western influence, specifically our own. Therefore 
the United States should impress upon West German public opinion that 
the reunification of Germany is impossible without major changes in Polish- 
Soviet relations. From this point of view a change in the American posture 
on the Oder-Neisse line could be viewed as favoring long-range German 
interests. 

“This is a vitally important point, and one not fully appreciated in Ger- 
many or the United States. Until German-Polish differences have been 
resolved a completely united Europe is impossible; the continuance of 
them is bound to be reflected in unsatisfactory relations between Ger- 
many and its Western neighbors. Since Bonn has already formally com- 
mitted itself not to use force toward Poland, the United States, both alone 
and also as a member of NATO, should endorse this West German com- 
mitment, pledge itself to resist any change in it, and commit itself to having 
this pledge included in a future German peace treaty. Both countries and 
NATO should also formally agree that in any future negotiations on a 
German peace treaty Poland will not be compelled or pressured to accept 
any change in the existing Oder-Neisse frontier which it feels contrary 
to its basic national interests. . . . 
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Czechoslovakia 
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“Czechoslovakia is a Western industrialized country with a neo-Stalinist 
political regime which enjoys considerable domestic stability. . . . The 
Czechs have the same fears as the Poles do of the Germans, especially 
since the claims of some of the Sudeten expellee organizations in West 
Germany bring back memories of Munich and the Nazi destruction of the 
state of Czechoslovakia. . .. While neither Bonn nor Washington has asso- 
ciated itself with such claims, it would be desirable from the American 
viewpoint to have made it clear that these do not represent official Amer- 
ican or West German policy. . . . 

“In some ways, a stronger case can be made for economic aid to Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria than for any other Eastern European country except 
Poland—since Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany are industrialized 
and relatively prosperous, and Hungary is a special political case. Bul- 
garia and Rumania are still impoverished, underdeveloped societies; their 
people are profoundly aware of their lot, and increasingly impatient. Amer- 
ican or perhaps preferably German offers to assist Bulgarian and Rumanian 
economic development might well be made, if for no other reason than to 
help the Rumanians and Bulgarians to squeeze more aid out of Moscow. 

“Hungary, Albania and East Germany. The regimes of these three coun- 
tries are unstable and they therefore see danger in relaxation at home and 
in increased contacts with the West. 

“The Hungarian regime steers a middle course between revisionism on 
the one hand and neo-Stalinism on the other. . . . 

“Albania is Stalinist at home, pro-Chinese and anti-Yugoslav abroad. 
The United States has no diplomatic relations with Tirana, and there is 
little likelihood that they can soon be resumed. The Hoxha regime has 
claimed that a joint Yugoslav-Greek-Italian-American conspiracy aims at 
the partition of the country. The United States should make it clear, 
through expanded broadcasts to that country, that this charge is a figment 
of Hoxha’s imagination, devised to conceal the reality of an unsuccessful 
Soviet attempt last summer to overthrow him... . 

“The Ulbricht regime in East Berlin, composed of Stalinist quislings, 
rules on Soviet behalf one-third of Germany. Since East Germany is being 
increasingly depopulated by the mass flight to the West and since his 
regime is hated and highly unstable, Ulbricht constantly presses Moscow 
to provoke a crisis over Berlin. The Bonn goverment feels strongly that the 
Western powers should take no steps which would appear to recognize the 
the Ulbricht regime as legitimate; the United States is of the same view. 
Although the status quo is far from satisfactory, it is the best to be had, 
and it must be maintained. It is worth noting that the Soviet Union, while 
rejecting the so-called ‘two Chinas’ policy, demands that we recognize the 
eastern part of Germany under its military occupation as a bona fide state. 

“The statement is often made that conditions in Eastern Europe depend 
largely on the status of American-Soviet relations. However, this is af- 
fected directly, on the one hand, by the Soviet insistence on simply treat- 
ing the area as a satellite region, and, on the other, by Soviet fears that the 
United States rejects the status quo and wants to transform the region into 
an anti-Soviet, perhaps German-dominated, Wester outpost. A policy of 
peaceful engagement would deny either that Eastern Europe is a satellite 
region or that we plot to make it a Western outpost. In the long run, a 
gradual change in Eastern Europe which neither challenges Soviet security 
nor abandons the area to the Soviets may also help to improve American- 
Soviet relations.” (“Peaceful Engagement in Eastern Europe,” Foreign 
Affairs, July 1961) 
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RADIOACTIVE POLLUTION 


LONG-TERM DISPOSAL OF ATOMIC WASTE 


The natural science editor of The Christian Science Monitor reports on 
a successful research project at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


“One of the most important technical problems of the nuclear age is the 
long-term safe disposal of ‘hot’ atomic wastes. Dr. Rolf Eliassen, professor 
of sanitary engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, says 
he thinks that, fundamentally, he has this problem solved. 

“His laboratory has demonstrated that highly radioactive wastes can be 
made into erosion-resisting glass. The specific technology for doing this 
on an industrial scale has yet to be worked out. But the basic feasibility 
of this kind of storage now is established. . . . 

“As Professor Eliassen explained it, the problem has to be looked at in 
terms of the distant future. Right now, the dangerously radioactive wastes 
from atomic reactors can safely be stored in ‘tanks.’ This is only a tempo- 
rary solution. These ‘tanks’ are actually complex storage plants which in- 
clude 1) cooling mechanisms to remove the heat from radioactivity and 
2) mechanisms to ensure there are no leaks. Such ‘tanks,’ in any one case, 
may be serviceable for twenty years.” 

What is needed, Professor Eliassen said, is a simple, thoroughly reliable 
method of storage that will be good for 1,000 years. This is the method 
he says he now is convinced he has found in making the wastes into glass. 

“It often has been noted that waste disposal could become a drag on 
the development of nuclear-electric power unless an effective disposal 
system could be worked out. This is one way to look at the significance of 
the problem. However, as a sanitary engineer, Professor Eliassen explained 
he has a different viewpoint. His job is the long-term protection of the 
public and the environment from contamination by such wastes. 

“This is where the 1,000-year perspective comes into the picture. More- 
over, it applies to wastes already produced as well as to the increasing 
amount of such wastes that will be produced in the future. 

“Put in its starkest terms, Professor Eliassen’s problem has been to find 
a way safely to store the wastes so that earthquakes, attacks of water, and 
other natural processes would not release them to the environment even 
though the responsible governments which first buried the wastes were to 
disappear and the wastes themselves to be forgotten. . . . 

“Of all the products made by men, archeologists have found glass to be 
the most enduring. Obviously glass containers could not be trusted to hold 
the wastes. But if the wastes could be made a part of the glass itself, they 
might be very securely locked away from the general environment. . . . 

“Tests at Professor Eliassen’s laboratory have shown that such ‘atomic 
glass’ is so highly resistant to erosion that boiling distilled water, the most 
erosive form of water, would take 1,000,000 years to reduce the diameter 
of a glass sphere by two inches. Such glass could easily withstand 1,000 
years exposure below ground without releasing significant radioactivity.” 
(The Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 4, 1961) 
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EMERGING AFRICA 
THE DIRECTION OF AFRO-COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Laqueur, author of Communism and Nationalism in the Middle 
East, is Editor of Survey, a quarterly periodical specializing in Soviet 
affairs, published in London. 


“According to official Communist sources, there are no “Marxist-Leninist 
mass parties’ at present in Africa south of the Sahara—with the sole excep- 
tion of one on the island of Réunion. . . . There are, of course, individual 
Communists in many African countries, and the intention to establish 
Communist parties at some future date is clear. It is apparently thought, 
however, that at present Communists should work through other political 
movements as well as through front organizations and trade unions. In 
present circumstances, the existence of official Communist parties would 
probably be more of a handicap than an advantage, given the reluctance 
of Africans to get involved with super-national movements and ideologies. 
Moreover, there are probably no more than a handful of Communists in 
the whole African continent whose political education and judgment 
come up to Moscow’s requirements. In view of the many past disappoint- 
ments with African fellow travellers, who for a while cooperated with 
the Communists but then turned against them, or simply drifted away, it 
is thought preferable to delay the recognition of official Communist parties 
until more evidence has been received about the quality of the candidates 
for Communist representation and leadership. . . . 

“Afro-communism cannot be equated with communism as known in 
Russia or the West, but there are also important differences between Afro- 
communism and communism im Asia. The leaders of the Chinese, Korean 
or Indonesian parties were closely connected with the Comintern or Com- 
inform for decades; they have had a thorough training in the essentials of 
Leninism, they have acquired the specific mental make-up of leading mem- 
bers of a very powerful sect, and they subject themselves to party discipline 
and ‘proletarian internationalism.’ In short, leaders like Mao or Ho Chi- 
Minh modelled themselves on the . . . Russian Bolshevik of the 1920's. 

“The representatives of Afro-communism, on the other hand, belong to 
a much younger generation. They grew up at a time when communism 
had become much more powerful, but its ideological and psychological 
impact much lighter—and when various centers of Communist power had 
come into being. Their familiarity with the theory of Marxism-Leninism is 
often superficial, restricted in most cases to some knowledge of its more 
practical aspects such as political organization and planning, and of course 
a nodding acquaintance with the Leninist theory of imperialism. These 
are not the strong and silent heroes who had to fight for many years in 
conditions of illegality. Independence and power came to them on the 
whole rather easily; as in Guinea, they sometimes received it on a platter. 
Their beliefs are, in short, less deeply rooted and they are very unlike the 
intransigent ‘Old Bolsheviks’ with their iron discipline and their unending 
ideological squabbles. The rudimentary political training they have re- 
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ceived may give them an advantage over their political rivals and com- 
petitors, but it does not make them Communists in the sense of the word 
accepted in the West; at most they are Communists of a new type. This 
is not to split theoretical hairs or to stick unduly to ideological niceties; it 
has important and far-reaching implications. 

“It means, for instance, that nationalism, Pan-Africanism and even 
racialism play an important part in the attitude of these leaders. In Mos- 
cow their nationalisme communisant is regarded with great indulgence as 
a transitional phenomenon that will in due time give way to the real thing. 
(No such tolerance is shown to Tito, an old Comrade who ought to know 
better.) But it is highly doubtful whether this ‘transitional phenomenon’ 
will really end as the Communists expect. The Afro-Communists have 
their own ideas about what ought to be done in their continent, and they 
are not overawed by the authority of Lenin or the experience of Com- 
munist regimes outside Africa... . 


Neither West Nor East 


“Afro-communism is taking only its first steps, and predictions about 
its future developments are probably premature. In view of the conflict of 
ambition and interest between its leaders, it seems rather doubtful whether 
any unity of action will be achieved in the near future. What can be stated 
now with near certainty is that, though strongly influenced by some tenets 
of Soviet ideology, Afro-communism is showing marked political inde- 
pendence. This does not make it more friendly toward the West. But it is 
not willing to take orders from the East either; its apparent ambition is 
to emerge as an independent factor in world politics. . . . 

“Supporters of communism in Africa are a very heterogencous group— 
among them left-wing nationalist elements and orthodox Communists, 
with the great majority somewhere in between. It is doubtful whether much 
significance should be attributed to vaguely pro-Communist declarations 
made from time to time by leading nationalists. Most African political 
parties are in favor of some form of socialist planning, all are anti-imperial- 
ist, and traces of the Leninist theory of imperialism can be recognized in 
their views. This hardly makes them Communists, for the theory has in 
the past and present found many adherents (including Chiang Kai-shek) 
both in Asia and Europe, in circles otherwise very much opposed to Lenin- 
ism. Such leaders may frequently follow the Soviet lead in the United 
Nations or participate in conferences convened by Communist-front or- 
ganizations, but a closer analysis usually shows that they are radical 
nationalist rather than Communist in character.” 

There are considerable differences of opinion between “orthodox Lenin- 
ists and the Afro-Communists. Many of the latter hold strong opinions 
about the central role of the African intellectuals as the pioneers and 
leaders of the national liberation movement; the orthodox Communists, on 
the other hand, disparage the role of the intelligentsia. But the central 
issue on which opinions widely diverge is the question of the specific 
character of Africa. The Leninists do not deny the existence of peculiarities 
in the historical development and present state of Africa, but they main- 
tain that all the basic tenets of Marxism-Leninism are applicable in Africa 
and that to disregard them would lead to dangerous nationalist deviations. 
The Afro-Communists, on the other hand, are much more selective in their 
approval of Leninist theory; while borrowing with much enthusiasm some 
of the tenets of this body of doctrine, they have emphatically rejected 
others. Some of their more sophisticated spokesmen who have read the 
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young Marx consider communism in Europe the natural reaction against a 
society in which the individual has been alienated, in which money is the 
supreme good, and in which spiritual values count for little if anything. 
Africa, in their view, is different; it may be economically backward but it 
is not a society with its values in process of disintegration; it still has a 
human richness, warmth and spontaneity sadly lacking in both West and 
East. These convictions are shared by a majority of African intellectuals. 
. . . On the cultural level these convictions have given rise to the concept 
of négritude; on the political level they have found their reflection in the 
movement of Pan-Africanism. 

“Orthodox Leninists are bound to reject both négritude and Pan- 
Africanism as romantic petty-bourgeois nationalist deviations. They try 
to do so with the maximum of tact, for they realize clearly that this rejec- 
tion brings them into conflict with the great majority of African political 
leaders and intellectuals, who all share these views to some degree. For 
obvious tactical reasons, the orthodox Communists want to prevent a split 
with the Afro-Communists, but in the long run they cannot afford to com- 
promise, for without clearly defining their own views they cannot hope to 
make much headway in the future. They face a dilemma which they 
probably will not be able to resolve, for the prevailing political climate 
is overwhelmingly in favor of nationalism and Pan-Africanism. The situa- 
tion in this respect is not dissimilar to the state of affairs in the Middle 
East a few years ago. The Arab Communists tried very hard to evade, 
or at any rate to delay, a head-on clash with Pan-Arabism as represented 
by President Nasser. It is doubtful whether orthodox African Communists 
will be more successful in postponing the outbreak of what seems other- 
wise an inevitable conflict. 

“The orthodox Leninist camp, to which reference has so far been made 
only in contradistinction to the Afro-Communists, includes a handful of 
party stalwarts who underwent training in East Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. . . . The main problem that has faced [them] during the 
past decade, and their main dilemma at the present time, is the stand to 
be taken vis-a-vis the national movement in their respective countries, or, 
in Leninist parlance, the problem of the ‘national bourgeoisie.’ Up to about 
1955 the Communist attitude, briefly summarized, was that the leaders 
of the national movement could not be trusted, that their struggle against 
colonialism was a sham, and that sooner or later they would betray the 
national cause. They were incapable of any consistent struggle and in- 
clined towards compromise and collaboration with the imperialist enemy. 
There was considerable mistrust of the movements that had won, or were 
about to win, independence for their countries. Such independence, it was 
argued, could not possibly be genuine. . . . 

“In 1955, however, attitudes towards the African national movement 
were substantially modified, and for a while it seemed that the Communists 
were willing to collaborate with practically everybody in Africa. The gen- 
eral assumption was that the West was the main enemy and that anti- 
Western sentiment in Africa should be used to constitute a common anti- 
Western front. But it is doubtful whether the basic attitude towards the 
African nationalists has really changed. African Communists believe that 
the support of the ‘patriotic elements’ is essential for a speedy victory over 
colonialism. . . . But, they argue, the ‘national bourgeoisie’ is a very un- 
satisfactory leader of the national movement: “They are apt to be narrow, 
selfishly hidebound and conservative. They are apt to be guided not by 
the interest of the masses but by their own special, minority class interests. 
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Often they are parochial, chauvinistic, tribalistic, and lacking a broad 
vision. They are usually opportunistic, tend to compromise with the col- 
onialists for small gains at the sacrifice of principle, because they fear the 
revolutionary activities of the masses of workers and rural people.’ . . . 

“Do these formidable strictures apply to left-wing intellectuals such as 
Dr. Nkrumah or Sékou Touré, who cannot possibly be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the ‘national bourgeoisie’? The Communists are willing to 
give them their due: “They have been the founders of our national liberation 
movement and have carried the spark of enlightenment and rebellion 
from one end of Africa to another.’ But handsome compliments are about 
all these revolutionary nationalists can expect, for in the future, as the 
Communists envisage it, there will be no room for them at the top of the 
national movement. . . . 

“The intellectuals, in other words, cannot be relied upon, unless they 
join the Communist movement. If this is the comparatively restrained lan- 
guage of ideological analysis, there is no reason to be surprised by the much 
sharper attacks, in propaganda organs, on African leaders such as Tom 
Mboya, Alioune Cisse (Senegal), or Macrae (Uganda), all leading trade 
unionists, or on leading West African Socialists such as Léopold Senghor 
and Mamadou Dia. Clearly, for the orthodox Leninist, there are narrow 
limits to collaboration even with ‘progressive intellectuals’ of the Afro- 
Communist brand; their leading position in the national movement is ap- 
parently to be challenged in the not-too-distant future. . . . 

“It could be argued that some Afro-Communists may move at some 
future date towards full acceptance of the Leninist credo. This, of course, 
is not unthinkable. But it is equally possible that the orthodox Communists 
will become ‘nationalist deviationists.’ Ten years ago there could be no 
doubts and hesitations for a Communist: there was but one center for the 
faithful, Rome and Mecca in one. The situation in 1961 is much more con- 
fusing from the point of view of the orthodox believer; this is the age of 
polycentric communism—the time of infallibility and of the Russian mo- 
nopoly of the means of grace has irrevocably passed [see Current, May 
1961, page 52]. If Moscow and Peking proclaim rival truths, and if Bel- 
grade preaches yet a third way to paradise, there will have to be room 
ultimately for a fourth and fifth independent center. In the transition from 
the age of proletarian internationalism to the era of schism, we will do 
well to encourage independence of mind and to avoid confusing radical 
nationalism or Afro-communism with orthodox Marxism-Leninism.” 
(“Communism and Nationalism in Tropical Africa,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1961) 


WHAT ARE AFRICA’S VALUES? 


A British scholar specializing on Africa, Professor Hodgkin has been a 
university lecturer in Ghana and a staff member of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies, McGill University, Montreal. 


There is a deep sense in which we are ill equipped to understand the 
processes of political and social change taking place in modern Africa. 
“We are too remote, historically, from our own revolutions—three centuries 
away in the British, almost two centuries in the American case. And when 
African intellectuals, interested in our own histories as well as theirs, draw 
attention to resemblances between their political theories and those of the 
English LeveNers, or Thomas Jefferson, or Robespierre, we seldom see the 
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point. Americans, in particular, are inclined to argue that Africans must 
either be democrats in their sense of the term—meaning “Western values,’ 
anticommunism, two-party systems, free enterprise, church-on-Sundays, 
glossy magazines, etcetera—or, if they claim to be democrats in some other 
sense, they must be crypto-Communists. But . . . there is a strong view of 
Rousseauian revolutionary democracy running through the ideologies of 
most African radical nationalist parties and popular organizations. . . . 

“I do not believe that Africans in postcolonial Africa are confronted with 
a choice between what are sometimes called “Western values’ and ‘African 
values,’ or that the actual choices which they have, and will have, to make 
can be described in such terms. The term “Western values’ has no definable 
meaning for Africans—or rather it includes too many conflicting meanings. 
“Western values,’ in the form in which most Africans have experienced 
them, mean primarily ‘colonial values’—ranging from the values expressed 
in the moderately well-intentioned paternalism of the former Gold Coast 
and Nigeria, through the values inplied in racial discrimination in the 
settler territories, to the values associated with torture and concentration 
camps in modern Algeria or apartheid in the Union of South Africa. Or the 
term can mean ‘liberal values,’ as presented, say, in John Stuart Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty, in which Africans are very much interested. . . . “Thomist 
values,’ ‘Protestant values,’ “Marxist values’ are also all, in some sense, part 
of the “Western’ tradition. 

“The idea of ‘African values’ is equally imprecise. Even granted that cer- 
tain common values can be found expressed in many types of precolonial 
African systems—the idea of the responsibility of the community towards 
all its members, of the collective ownership of land and organization of 
work, of the limitation of authority and government by discussion, of the 
enjoyment of living as an end in itself—the problem of their interpretation 
and application in the contemporary, postcolonial, situation remains. 
‘African values’ can be used to justify traditionalist or tribalist systems, 
‘bourgeois-nationalist’ systems, or multinational socialist systems. 

“No. What is hopeful about the national movements that have emerged 
in modern Africa is their unembarrassed eclecticism—their readiness to draw 
intelligently at the same time on the Western democratic (including within 
this the Marxist) tradition and on their own indigenous resources: their 
efforts to assert the moral worth and dignity of individuals against the 
racialists; to push forward the frontiers of liberty against the representatives 
of authority and legitimacy; to develop the idea of common African needs 
and interests against the particularists; to insist on peaceful coexistence 
against the advocates of power blocs and nuclear deterrents; to remind 
the world of the possibilities of human happiness in the face of the prophets 
of doom. In doing this they have followed in the tracks of earlier revolu- 
tionary movements, no doubt; but they have given old principles a new ap- 
plication and meaning.” (“What Future for Africa?” Encounter, June 1961) 


SHOULD THE U.S. SEND NEGRO REPRESENTATIVES? 


A British correspondent who reports from Africa for a group of U. S., 
British and Indian newspapers considers the problems confronting Amer- 
ican Negro officials in Africa (see also Current, July 1961, page 6). 


“A young man I shall call Robert Jones was an agricultural adviser to 
one of the African governments, and he had been given the task of raising 
living standards in one of the most benighted areas of the country. He and 
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his wite and children made their base in a village where there was no 
entertainment, no electricity, and very few fellow men from the Western 
world. They had nothing but the job, the heat, the flies, and the moral 
satisfaction. 

“The satisfaction was considerable: Jones had raised crop cultivation 
and stockbreeding standards in the first six months, and he had high hopes 
of what would be achieved before his eighteen-month mission was over. 
The U. S. embassy, which had brought him out, regarded him as one of 
its most successful experts (as advisers in Africa are called). 1 found that 
everything I had been told about his work was true, and that the children 
of the area would, thanks to him, grow up a lot healthier than their fathers. 

“I also found that he and his wife were the butts of the local gentry. 
The local African administrator practically snorted when I mentioned his 
name. The old chief, who had accepted the expert’s farming methods only 
because the government said he should, shook his head and spat. The old 
farmers sitting with the chief grimaced, and the young men laughed (there 
are twelve different African laughs, and one is the laugh of disapprov- 
al). Nobody approved of him, though they grudgingly recognized his 
talents. 

“Why? Because he had installed an electric generator and air condi- 
tioner in his administrative bungalow; he had brought up frozen food 
from the capital and stored it in his freezer; he was touchy about what he 
~—and especially about what his wife and children—ate. In other words, 
he had tried to make life as comfortable and healthy as the situation per- 
mitted in this land of amoebic dysentery. All these things would have been 
forgiven if he had been English or French—or white American. But Robert 
Jones and his wife were Negro. 

“This is typical of the ambiguous situation that faces the U. S. Negro 
in Africa. The State Department, his university, or his company thinks 
that because he is ‘Afro-American’ he will be more acceptable to African 
people. In some cases, of course, Negroes are eager to go to Africa out of 
curiosity and sympathy. And there are cases in which American Negroes 
have done remarkable jobs with unqualified success, and have almost wel- 
comed the psychological difficulties as an added challenge. But on the 
whole, the policy of using a large number of American Negroes in African 
jobs is dangerous for all concerned—the employer, the usually discontented 
or disenchanted Negro, the natives, and the United States. The U. S. 
Protestant missions, who live with ‘their’ tribes and know them better than 
British or French colonial administrators, have never encouraged Negro 
missionaries. . . . 

“Many African states have specifically asked the U. S. government not 
to appoint Negro ambassadors to their capitals. President (then Prime 
Minister) Nkrumah told me at Ghana’s independence: ‘I have told the 
Americans I do not want a Negro ambassador here. I don’t want Accra to 
be considered as just a Negro post, like the governorship of the Virgin 
Islands.” 

“Other presidents, off the record, agree with Nkrumah. One of them 
said, ‘I don’t want them to send me an ambassador just because he’s black 
like me and can get out the vote in Chicago.’ 

“Both these presidents, and others less formally opposed to the idea 
of Negro ambassadors, feel that although these envoys might do a good 
job, they would lean over backward in their reports not to appear too sym- 
pathetic to the government they were accredited to, for fear of being 
suspected of bias.” (“Strangers in Africa,” The Reporter, June 22, 1961) 
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THE MASS MEDIA 
THE FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT’S ROLE 


An English journalist, a former foreign correspondent and onetime 
editor of Punch, has reservations about the reliability of foreign corre- 
spondents’ reports. 


“In assessing the reliability of the reporting of foreign correspondents, 
it is necessary to consider their circumstances—a corrective which is too 
little applied, doubtless because, except among professionals, it is too 
little understood. Correspondent A. is stationed in the capital of a mono- 
lithic Communist state. He has, perhaps, a wife or a mistress of the 
country. On the whole, his life there is congenial. He wants to stay. Black 
market currency, at a more advantageous rate than appears in his expense 
accounts, enables him to be relatively affluent. He knows that, as is the 
case with all foreigners, especially those not enjoying diplomatic immunity, 
it would be easy for the authorities to trump up plausible charges against 
him to get him expelled, or even arrested. In such countries, normal jour- 
nalistic activities can be presented as espionage, normal capitalistic ‘fid- 
dling’ as a crime against the state. Small wonder, then, that he finds it 
expedient to be on good terms with the authorities, which means, in 
practice, that his tussles with the censorship are shadow-boxing, and that 
he is, to a greater or lesser extent, available as a channel for propaganda. 
Such is his situation inside the country. Outside . . . he rates as an eye- 
witness. Whereas exiles or émigrés are suspect, his bona fides are impec- 
cable. He knows because he has seen. His reports are from the horse’s 
mouth. ... 

“Correspondent B. is stationed in one of the capitals of what we like 
to call the Free World; let us say Washington. He naturally and necessarily 
has friends on Capitol Hill, from whom he gets news, and who, in return, 
deserve consideration in his dispatches. His contacts in the White House 
and the State Department are no less important to him, and can only 
be nourished by, to some extent, refraining from treading on their corns 
or troubling their ulcers. No exclusives fall to the awkward squad. His 
own embassy is an important source of news. The ambassador will searcely 
be available for one of those cosy, private chats, so helpful in making a 
good appearance in tomorrow’s paper, if yesterday’s contained matter 
displeasing to him. The pressures are more subtle and gentle than in the 
monolithic Communist state; the brain-washing is done with rose water 
and delicately scented soap. But still there are pressures, there is brain- 
washing. 

“Correspondent C, is a rover. He moves from trouble-spot to trouble- 
spot, arriving in Baghdad or Laos with the necessity upon him to file 
an authoritative story within twenty-four hours. It is a challenge, an 
opportunity. He sees his by-line in large black type; observes in his 
mind’s eye the cross-heads and slabs of solid print in which his story is 
set forth. Who will fill him in before it is too late for the first edition? 
There is always a bar where others similarly bent congregate; there are 
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always stringers, thank God for them—underlings in the trade, whose 
meager earnings are often supplemented from government, or other public 
or private funds in return for services rendered. No matter. How do you 
spell it, old boy—‘KASSEM’—‘BOUN OUM.’ Thanks, old boy. The story 
is duly confectioned. It duly appears. Once more Our Special Correspond- 
ent is on the spot, and first with the news. .. . 

“For myself, I find it difficult to see how truth could ever be extracted 
from this plethora of eye-witnesses, whose ostensible credentials are so 
impressive, but whose testimony is so dubious.” (“The Eye-Witness 
Fallacy,” Encounter, May 1961) 


The chief North American correspondent of the Sunday Times (Lon- 
don) thinks the press is slighting Latin America. 


“The cold war is now rampant in all Latin America and it has begun 
to attract world attention. . . . Affairs in Latin America are becoming more 
interesting, more significant, more subtle, and . . . they therefore deserve 
more attention, more space, and the eyes of trained foreign correspondents. 
The so-called stringers, usually reporters on a local newspaper, are too 
exposed to local political pressures and hence are not as free in what 
they would like to say as staff correspondents. 

“Furthermore, I believe that the American foreign correspondent, 
thanks to the influence the American press exerts on the United States 
Government, can affect American policy. The American foreign corres- 
pondent is an indefatigable digger for facts, a prodigious news and infor- 
mation gatherer. He has many more opportunities to talk to people than 
an ambassador, and in a sense he is a more disinterested person than 
the diplomat... . 

“No American newspaper, so far as I know, had a staff correspondent 
in Guatemala during the attempted coup d'état last November. . . . 
There was no American staffer in Bolivia when a Soviet delegation from 
the Supreme Soviet visited that country last December. As one Bolivian 
official put it, it was the first time in Bolivia’s history that any foreign 
delegation spent more than a week there. There was an interesting story 
behind Peru’s decision to break diplomatic relations with Cuba. Further- 
more, early in January a right-wing coup was forestalled in Venezuela; 
it received no mention in the American press, although it seems to have 
further strengthened President Betancourt’s hand. 

“There was the American ambassador who lost much local good will 
because he refused to give asylum to the wife of a deposed president who 
had been his friend, there were the complaints by university professors 
about the lack of American textbooks translated into Spanish, and about 
the continued hero-worshipping of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Latin America 
is teeming with interesting stories.” (“Tasks for the Press,” Saturday 
Review, Mar. 25, 1961) 


HOW THE PRESIDENT MEETS THE PRESS 


The editor of the Baltimore Sun criticizes recent developments in 
staging Presidential news conferences. 

“The press conference was once no more than a method of pacifying 
reporters en masse by doling out some information. Part of the information 
was news that they could use, the rest background designed either to help 
them or to nourish their psyches. The public officer who called the press 
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conference, whether the President or some lesser being, dominated the 
proceeding and controlled the output. 

“But the wide-open press conference of today (at which anything may 
be asked, all questions are expected to be answered somehow, and nothing 
is withheld from the record) is a very different thing. It has become an 
adversary proceeding. That is to say, the person who calls it no longer 
dominates. He may and often does bend it to his own advantage. But it 
has become a contest, a public spectacle, a matching of wits in which he 
has allowed himself to be shrunk down to the role of an adverse witness. 
Anyone with experience as an adverse witness in court or before a Con- 
gressional committee knows what that means: it means that the odds are 
likely to be adverse, too. 

“This evolution was pushed ahead another step in January by the new 
President, when he decided that his first two press conferences should be 
televised ‘live.’ That decision raises a question—which even newspapermen 
are asking—whether the thing hasn’t gone too far. To put the question at 
its bluntest: Do the President of the United States and his principal collab- 
orators (the Secretaries of State, Defense, and Treasury, and a few others) 
have a duty, or even the moral right, to engage in a quiz contest in which 
a wrong answer would unfavorably affect not only their own authority 
but the interests of the United States, of the grand alliance, and of the free 
world generally? . . . 

“Farther down the scale, the question just raised loses its relevance. In 
respect to our domestic affairs, the evolution of the press conference has 
at least partly plugged a gap in our political arrangements. It serves the 
same purpose, more or less, that is served in the British system by the 
Question Period. The British institution differs in that questions are sub- 
mitted in advance and in writing, answers are carefully prepared after 
consultation, and subsequent discussion is held to the question. This is a 
good way of testing the government on some doubtful question of admin- 
istration or policy: with us, the press conference can do roughly the same 
thing, 

“The virtue of the wide-open press conference comes into question only 
when the top of the executive heap is involved. There is no telling, these 
days, how or when domestic affairs may impinge on foreign. Up there in 
the policy-making stratosphere, the business of government has become 
one vast omelet in which wage rates in the steel industry are scrambled 
with the problem of gold outflow, a strike in Los Angeles involves the mis- 
sile gap, and the beet-sugar lobby can flavor our policy toward Cuba. Up 
there, moreover, every public utterance counts, no matter how tentative or 
impetuous. By the nation’s and the world’s opinion, these men are granted 
only the narrowest margin of tolerance in what they say, and they have 
a clear duty to themselves and their country to guard their tongues. The 
open press conference is an instrument, manned by experienced tech- 
nicians, for loosening those tongues. They should be wary of it... . 

“A President is never an ordinary mortal no matter how mortal he may 
feel. He can never be judged, or expect to be judged, with the tolerance 
which is the plain man’s due. He is an institution. He is oracular, whether 
he means to be or not, and even more so abroad than at home. A flubbed 
sentence, entrapment by a catch question, an indication of some failure 
of understanding or of liaison between him and his lieutenants, the small- 
est mistake of fact: all these can cause consequences far beyond his expec- 
tation. They did cause such consequences” in recent years. 

“There are better ways of accomplishing the purpose that the open press 
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conference is supposed to accomplish—ways that bring out as much if not 
more and better information without the attendant dangers. Good proof 
of this is the fact that many of our ablest Washington reporters scorn press 
conferences and avoid them: they rely on their private and personal 
sources. The private conversation between a responsible official and a 
trusted reporter is and always has been the source of much of our most 
significant and solid national news. Such interviews are always exposed 
to the charge (by less competent and perhaps less aggressive newspaper- 
men) of favoritism. What of it? . . . 

“If we assume—what is undoubtedly true—that high-level press confer- 
ences are here to stay, there are still some ways of guarding against their 
worst consequences. One way is to make a much freer use of the ‘no 
comment’ device. . . . No consideration of honor, bravado, or false pride, 
no fancied duty to the public, justifies a President or any of his principal 
lieutenants in attempting to give an answer unless he knows well what he 
wishes to say and is convinced of the wisdom of saying it. Silence is the 
best course for them when in doubt or caught by surprise. 

“A second means of protection—and at the same time of improving the 
quality of communication to the public—would be to narrow press con- 
ferences to a single subject or group of subjects. When a lesser secretary 
holds a press conference on the cranberry crisis, he limits it to cranberries. 
How much more important in the case of the President, or of anyone 
involved in policy in so broad a field as foreign affairs, that boundaries be 
attached to a day’s discussion! If a matter is important enough to require 
Presidential utterance, it is important that the President be well briefed in 
advance; and he can never be well briefed on everything. 

“A third protection would be a return to the restricted press conference 
of one of the kinds practiced before the Eisenhower innovation. These are 
apt to produce more searching questions and sharper answers, and they 
allow a degree of give-and-take and follow-up which is out of the question 
in public spectacles. The President reserves the right, then, to devise his 
own gradation of what reporters call attribution: attribution to anony- 
mous rumor or to ‘a White House spokesman,’ the permitted indirect quota- 
tion, and on occasion the direct quotation. 

“A President stands or falls by his works and his utterances. It is of the 
first importance that every Presidential utterance be well considered. Im- 
promptu answers that he may give in the course of public cross-examination 
are well enough so long as his luck holds and his wit and knowledge are 
equal to the immediate occasion. But it is vanity on the part of any public 
official to suppose that his wit will always be equally well honed, that he 
carries sufficient knowledge in his head to cope with any demand on it, 
and that his luck will always hold.” (“The Easy Chair—A Better Way 
with Press Conferences,” Harper’s Magazine, May 1961) 


THE INSINUATING INTERVIEW 


A Guardian (Manchester) columnist explores the impact of a communi- 
cation technique upon the ideas to be communicated. 

“Orators of any standing no longer orate, and it’s a pretty third-rate 
writer nowadays who is reduced to writing. These antique forms of com- 
munication have been replaced by the interview. Would you agree, Mr. 
Frayn? 

—Oh, yes, entirely. 
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“I believe I'm right in saying that you yourself have given up writing 
your column, Mr. Frayn, and have instead put yourself in the hands of 
a competent interviewer. Tell me, is this forward-looking move aimed at 
easing the strain of thinking, or is it purely an attempt to gain much-needed 
status? 

“A bit of both, I think... . 

“I feel (perhaps you will agree with me) that the whole course of human 
history would have had much more tone and class if these techniques had 
been put into practice earlier. 

“Yes, I agree. 

“I was thinking, for instance, of the rather tedious monologue which 
Mark Antony delivered to the crowd in the Forum. How much more satis- 
factory it would have been if some well-informed commentator had intro- 
duced him. ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen,’ he might have started off, ‘lend 
that well-known personality Mark Antony your ears. Mr. Antony, it’s a 
great honor to have you with us here in the Forum. What exactly is the 
purpose of your visit?” 

“TI come to bury Caesar,’ Antony would reply. 

“‘Not to praise him?” 

“Definitely not.’ 

““Mr. Antony, you’ve been quoted in some of the Londinium papers as 
saying that the evil that men do is oft interred with their bones. Would 
you care to comment on this?” 

“‘T’m afraid they’ve got hold of the wrong end of the stick entirely. What 
I actually said was that the evil that men do lives after them. It was the 
good, I said, which was oft interred with their bones.’ 

“And your attitude is, if I may put words into your mouth, “So let it 
be with Caesar”? 

““Exactly.’ 

“The mob would have remained completely calm and orderly under 
these circumstances, don’t you think, Mr. Frayn? 

“—What? Oh, yes. 

“Do you think the technique could also be used in the parliamentary 
and political fields? Would it add interest and variety to speeches that of 
necessity contain lists of proposals? 

sure it would. 

“For instance, I can imagine a good political journalist helping out with: 
‘Welcome back to the dispatch box, Mr. Churchill. I think the question 
that’s uppermost in all our minds tonight is what you, as Prime Minister, 
have to offer the English people.’ 

“‘“Nothing but blood and sweat.’ 

“Nothing else at all?” 

afraid not.’ 

““How about tears?” 

““Oh well, yes, some tears, if you like.’ 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Frayn, for coming along and answering my ques- 
tions so frankly. 

“—As a matter of fact, Mr. Frayn’s gone to bed, suffering from creative 
exhaustion. 

“Oh, who are you, then? 

“_1’m the interviewer who’s come to interview you. Perhaps you'd care to 
start off by telling us all what it’s like to be a famous interviewer. . . .” 
(“What Are the Romans to Lend You, Mr. Antony?” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, June 8, 1961) 
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FINDING NEW FORMS 


A professor of architectural history at the University of Rome and a 
“disciple” of Lewis Mumford calls city design an international problem. 


“I may be wrong, but I have the impression that our urban culture 
went to pieces because architects were unable to see that a city could have 
a form even without having a dimension. They are not to blame; the notion 
of form had somehow been dependent on the notion of measure through- 
out history; and therefore, town planners tried to impose on the modern 
city a dimension which, however big, was always too small and deceiving. 
All of the nineteenth-century culture, which continued deep into the first 
half of our century, suffers from the psychosis about the size of the city. 
It is indeed surprising: just at the time when modern technology was 
destroying the mechanical justification and the social function of an urban 
measure, its determination became the ideal and purpose of town planners. 
... The old walls were destroyed; they tried to build new ones, never mind 
if they consisted of greenbelts instead of brick and stone. 

“The theoretical ideal became the self-sufficient settlement in a self- 
contained city form. Now this kind of vision may continue to work for 
small towns, but it looks anachronistic not only for the super-metropolis, 
but also for the metropolis between one and two million inhabitants. We 
see in Europe that people resent the artificiality of this kind of overgrown 
villages added to cities, because they cannot offer the benefits of the old 
town, and deprive them of the advantages of the metropolis. Moreover, 
a city with its high buildings at the center, lowering down to the periphery 
until it merges with the country, is a sort of pyramidal structure typical of 
an oligarchic society. It cannot embody a democratic society with our 
contemporary technological instruments. 

“T think that we should recognize that, sad as it may seem, our modern 
city has no more a dimension, or at least we do not know how to measure 
it.” Does this mean “that the city is doomed and disappearing, because the 
suburban sprawl nullifies the difference between town and country and 
amalgamates” the whole territory? There is “another hypothesis: the city 
is still there, strong and alive, maintaining its social and cultural functions, 
but it is looking for a new urban form which has nothing to do with the 
old one, because the new urban form is dynamic, sizeless and continuous. 

“It may be hard to discover and express the connotations of this new 
urban form which is so different from the ones of the past. Perhaps we 
could apply to it a designation used in contemporary painting: aformal. 
However, we should not be afraid or impatient. A painting by Jackson 
Pollack has a logical and severe composition, even if it has nothing to do 
with the laws of academic composition. Schoenberg’s music is firmly or- 
ganized, even if, when compared to the musical tradition, it sounds chaotic 
and arbitrary. The same is probably true of the modern city. . . . It is the 
challenge of contemporary city designers to uncover this kind of aformal 
structure and let it free to grow.” 
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Too many architects “are bemused with stylistic details, vernacular 
evasions, neo-Art Nouveau, neohistoricism, filigree and other architectural 
delights. . . . 

“Urban design is not an architectural cosmetic. Within the different 
sectors of the new aformal city we should have a coherent, sound and 
eloquent architecture to produce a vital third dimension. Let’s remember 
that the degree of resistance of the third dimension is the barometer of the 
validity of an urban pattern... . 

“When we look at the history of Western civilization, we see that archi- 
tecture either preceded or was simultaneous with town-design. That is 
to say, all space-conceptions in towns reflected and translated in bigger 
scale space-conceptions which had been embodied in some building. I do 
not assume this to be a divine law, but it is a datum worth considering. 
Medieval town-space is identical with medieval architectural space; the 
pattern of Ferrara is the same as the pattern of its buildings: this is true 
for Fontana’s scheme for Rome and for Haussmann’s Paris. A perfect con- 
vergence of planning and architectural thinking is to be found in Wright, 
or LeCorbusier, or Gropius, or Mies; that is, in the urban theories formu- 
lated between the two world wars. 

“Does this convergence of research and criteria still exist today? And, 
if it does, which are the buildings that express a space-conception capable 
of being magnified in city scale? Is it the Seagram Building or the Guggen- 
heim Museum? Idlewild or Ronchamp? . . . Can isolated towers or slabs 
constitute the entire semantics of urban renewal and offer a consistent 
method for redesigning urban America? Don’t they sometimes lacerate the 
structure and the texture of the city, depriving it, together with the slums, 
of some of its historical and social assets? A city atmosphere means inter- 
change, movement, continuity, and the architecture for it cannot always 
be so violently discontinuous.” 

Urban renewal in the U. S. is impressive, but “if cities are to survive as 
cultural instruments, they must be more than a collection of public works 
projects. Houses or expressways may be produced on assembly line 
methods perhaps; cities are not. And where is the coordination between 
residential communities and motorways, business districts and recreational 
centers—in other words, where does urban design come into the picture? 
The architectural profession is evidently conscious of the new role it is 
called upon to fulfill in the national task of redesigning urban America. 
. . . [And] in spite of the differences between American and European 
towns, a philosophy flexible enough to be applied to American cities quite 
probably might work also for Europe.” 

A totally new type “of international cooperation on city-design should 
be organized. Something coming directly from the profession, anti- 
bureaucratic, quick to intervene in every part of the world, around a 
drawing board, with pencils in hand. Towns are to be redesigned, and in 
this task every country needs the support of others, and can contribute. 
A timely, friendly, and competent intervention from outside can remove 
many difficulties that arise within a single nation.” In any case, whatever 
American architects do in redesigning urban America has a great impact 
on Europe. This is true especially of the work being done in Philadelphia, 
one of the world’s major centers for city design today. [Current, November 
1960, page 37] 

“Fifteen years ago, I had the honor to speak at the Convention of the 
American Institute of Planners which was held in Cleveland. This was in 
1946. The title of my address was “Town Planning as an Instrument of an 
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American Foreign Policy.’ I meant what it implied. Unfortunately, during 
the last fifteen years, this instrument was little used, and American foreign 
policy was not always brilliant and successful. Something, however, is 
changing now, here as in the whole world. Expectation is in the air, and I 
feel once again that the architects’ contribution can be determining. Town- 
making will perhaps be the final battleground between the East and the 
West. In an affluent society, the quantitative competition is going to become 
less and less important. The final battle will be fought on quality, and 

. . city designers and architects will bear the greatest responsibility.” 
(Address, American Institute of Architects, Philadelphia, Apr. 26, 1961. 
Available through Readers Service.) 


COMMUTING BY HELICOPTER 


The FAA’s “Project Hummingbird” has completed the first of three 
phases in its plan to use steep-gradient aircraft to help solve metropolitan 
transit problems. 


Short and vertical takeoff and landing aircraft will never replace the 
whole ground transporation system, but they may very well solve some 
serious present problems. 

Highway and rail systems are staggeringly expensive and completely 
inflexible. Highways and streets also divert valuable land from other uses, 
as in Los Angeles where two-thirds of the downtown city is paved for 
automobiles. [Current, November 1960, page 44] 

“Everybody wants to go to work at a certain time in the morning and 
they don’t want to move until that evening, and then they all want to go 
in the opposite direction.” In between these moves, “you certainly can’t 
roll up the roads or the rails and use them some place else, and the vehicles 
just aren't flexible enough to be fully utilized during the slack period.” 

But a flying crane is a really flexible vehicle. Lightweight, economical 
surface vehicles—“people pods’—could accumulate their loads, door-to- 
door, in the neighborhoods and drive to the local heliport, to be picked up 
by helicopter cranes and delivered either to downtown destinations or to 
rail rapid transit links. Each could make several trips in the time it takes a 
bus to make one trip today. 

When the helicopter cranes were not occupied carrying commuter 
“people pods” they could be used in a wide variety of ferrying services. 
They would also be available in a local emergency, whether a blizzard or 
a nuclear bombing, and would constitute an in-service stockpile for possible 
military use anywhere in the world. (Presentation to American Society of 
Planning Officials, National Planning Conference, Denver, May 1, 1961) 


REDEFINING PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The commissioner of the Philadelphia Department of Licenses and In- 
spections calls for use of the police power in urban renewal. 


According to government statistics, urban blight is being overcome at 
the rate of only 1 per cent a year. Structures age and deteriorate as fast 
as existing slums are cleared away. It is apparent, therefore, that slum 
clearance and redevelopment are not enough: code enforcement must be- 
come the third dimension in urban renewal. 

“Effective code administration will require the broadening of the com- 
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mon law definition of ‘public nuisance.’ Certainly in an urban society in 
the last half of the twentieth century many situations can be considered as 
offending health, safety and general welfare which were not so considered 
in a rural society. Why shouldn’t an owner of a nonconforming structure 
in a residentially zoned district be required, under the police power, to fix 
up and maintain his building in accordance with similar standards set up 
for the residential structures? Suppose a community renewal plan identifies 
an area as not requiring much clearance but clearly requiring some fix-up 
and paint-up to slow the decaying process. Couldn’t a comprehensive 
rehabilitation plan be made for the area and the property owners required, 
under the police power, to comply with reasonable standards set up in 
accordance with a comprehensive plan? .. . 

“Code administration will require a vigorous program by which the 
code agency with city funds will do the work necessary to comply the 
structure with the minimum code requirements where an owner drags his 
feet or refuses to comply at all. The city will then recoup the expenditures 
by collecting the rents or filing a lien. My guess is that if such a program 
is carried on sincerely for one year, ‘voluntary’ compliance will become 
more ‘voluntary’ with greater speed. . . . More effective results can be 
obtained by speaking softly and carrying a big stick than merely by speak- 
ing softly.” (Address, American Society of Planning Officials Annual Con- 
ference, Denver, May 1, 1961) 


THE SOVIET MICRODISTRICT 


Three Soviet architects describe the residential environment being 
planned for the future Soviet city. 


“The complete separation of pedestrian routes from transportation road- 
ways is one of the main principles in planning the town of the future. 
Neither residential houses nor public or trade establishments will face the 
thoroughfares. Most of the crossings arranged on different levels will pro- 
vide for high transport speeds and eliminate the need for stopping traffic. 

“Residential houses will be built against greenery on grounds especially 
alloted for the purpose. The building layouts will be independent—that is, 
the houses will be located so that each can have the benefit of a maximum 
of natural light. This picturesque layout of buildings among greenery, with 
grounds for sports and playgrounds and swimming pools, will make resi- 
dential districts both convenient and attractive. . . . 

“As the people’s working hours grow shorter, their social life will acquire 
broader scope. Large amateur art groups wil appear, sports activities will 
expand. Work with children of preschool and school age will gain scope. 

“That is why adequate solutions of the servicing network problem ac- 
quire such importance. . . . A system where each district is divided into 
residential compounds—microdistricts—with a population of 6,000 to 
10,000 has proved to be best. Each microdistrict will have one school, two 
combined preschool children’s establishments (a kindergarten and a 
nursery), a food shop, a personal service shop, a cafeteria, club, and 
building maintenance office. Here the radius of servicing does not exceed 
400 meters. 

“All the residential houses within a microdistrict are to be grouped in 
smaller compounds with a population of about 2,000 each. Each of the 
compounds will have its primary servicing post. Delivery services and 
automatic vending machines will provide the residents with foodstuffs, 
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ready-cooked meals, and semi-prepared tood. The residents will be able 
to relax in the recreation hall, entertain guests and have family affairs and 
children’s celebrations, and to do their own work in the house workshops. 

“The microdistrict’s public and trade center represents the second stage 
in the servicing system. The location of all public buildings in one spot 
will be a convenience for the residents. It will be possible to take care of 
many chores all at once: to shop, have dinner at the cafeteria, have one’s 
suit mended or pressed—everything will be right at the house... . 

“By combining the cafeteria and food shop into a single establishment 
we shall be able to provide them with joint storage facilities and refriger- 
ating plant, to cut down the number of servicing personnel, to have a single 
manager and bookkeeping office. 

“The sports grounds and park in which the school is located will adjoin 
the public center of the microdistrict. Both adults and schoolchildren will 
be able to use the stadium. Such a solution will permit building a single 
stadium of really adequate design and dimensions, 

“It will however be impossible to provide complete servicing of the pop- 
ulation through the public center of the microdistrict alone. There will 
remain a need for large buildings of district and town importance, to house 
the palaces of culture, motion picture theaters, major department stores, 
restaurants, etc. These buildings are not intended for everyday servicing. 
No one goes to a big department store every day; nor does one daily go to 
the movies or stadium. That is why the servicing radius for such buildings 
and structures may be made as large as one and a half to two kilometers, 
to be reached not on foot, but by some type of transport. 

“These district public and trade centers will cover rather large areas 
(some six hectares); they are to have convenient approaches and large 
parking grounds for automobiles. Each center will house a department 
store, delicatessen shop, cafeteria and restaurant with mechanized prep- 
aration of semi-prepared meals, as well as personal service establishments. 

“It will also be expedient to locate a hotel, a large motion picture theater 
or picture-and-concert hall nearby. The center will face with one side to 
the thoroughfare. On the other side it is desirable to lay out a park which 
will include the sports compound and cultural and educational buildings.” 
(“What Will Our Future Cities Look Like?” Nedelya, Dec. 25, 1960, 
translated in The Soviet Review, April 1961) 


“To many people in the West the ideal of a comfortable dwelling is a 
private house with many rooms. ‘My home is my castle,’ says the English- 
man. This an eloquent expression of private-property psychology, of goals 
in bourgeois society. The more rooms a house has, the more household 
functions may be conducted there, the more comfortable does it look in 
the eyes of its owner. Drawing rooms, ballrooms, children’s rooms, bed- 
rooms, studies, servants’ quarters—such is the approximate description of 
what is considered the ideal house abroad. 

“Even in our country some people believe that in the future our indi- 
vidual living quarters will be equally spacious. Those who do think so are 
greatly mistaken. 

“No doubt in the future our living quarters will be comfortable, since 
the development of technology and the general high standard of life in our 
society will ensure every opportunity for this. But the question arises 
whether there is any need for such an abundance of rooms in an apart- 
ment. After all, not many rooms are required for sleeping, rest and some 
kind of home occupation during one’s free time. And is there any need to 
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preserve in the future all the household functions which we now have? 
We do not think so. 

“How is the problem of future living conditions to be solved? Only by 
a consistent development of public catering, of cultural and educational 
services. Large catering establishments, model dining rooms and cafeterias 
with better food than can be provided at home, various kinds of shops, 
universal service agencies—all this will replace the home kitchen and do 
away with petty household chores. Boarding schools, kindergartens and 
créches will make our life easier in many ways. Thus there will be no need 
for individual kitchens, storage rooms, servants’ quarters and so on... . 
The new trend toward organization of services not only leads to the liber- 
ation of women from the drudgery of unproductively spent labor; it also 
greatly helps to improve the conditions for raising our new generation. . . . 
Under collective methods of upbringing in boarding schools and kinder- 
gartens where the children stay all week long except on free days, . . . ex- 
treme individualism and egotism, so frequently characteristic of spoiled 
children reared in small families, will be eradicated. 

“The construction of new club premises, gymnasiums and swimming 
pools, libraries, rooms for music and the arts where people will be able to 
satisfy all their most varied tastes and inclinations, will eliminate the need 
for bulky home libraries and other space for individual work at home. In 
this way new and better forms of public amenities will eliminate the neces- 
sity of flats with large numbers of rooms. . . . 

“An interesting proposal on the future development of socialist cities 
was recently advanced by G. Gradov, Corresponding Member of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Construction and Architecture, who presented to 
architects the project for a new type of residential area where the public 
sector considerably exceeds the existing norms. According to this project 
most of the children will be brought up in kindergartens, créches and 
boarding schools located near their homes. There are no kitchens in the 
apartments, at least not what we call kitchens today. These have been 
replaced by convenient niches with equipment for warming up food. Who 
will want to cook dinner at home when a rich assortment of dishes to 
everybody’s taste will be obtainable in the dining rooms? The project amply 
shows that the transfer of some of the household functions from the apart- 
ment to public premises will make it possible to solve future problems 
without increasing construction costs.” (“The Microdistrict and New Liv- 
ing Conditions,” Nauka i Zhizn, No. 9, 1960, translated in The Soviet 
Review, April 1961) 


CREATING NEW SPACE 


The drawings on the following pages are by Paolo Soleri, who received his 
doctorate in architecture from the Polytechnic of Torino (Italy), later studied 
with Frank Lloyd Wright, and now works in Scottsdale, Arizona. These are 
workshop drawings, a personal statement of possibilities, rather than exact 
or practicable blueprints, envisioning a Mesa City built in close harmony 
with nature. The vision is shaped by two characteristics of the mesa: its 
free-standing isolation and its dependence on water for life. Thus, Soleri 
proposes an elaborate system of dams, reservoirs, canals and other water- 
ways as the basic theme of a self-sufficient city. Soleri’s city is thirteen and 
one-half miles long and six wide; it is intended to house two million people 
on 55,000 acres of land. The captions are adapted from Architectural Forum, 
March 1961. (See also Current, February 1961, page 32) 
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Bridges and dams regulate and articulate Soleri’s Mesa City. Top: a cantilevered bridge. 
Middle: a bridge of light metal and plastic with taut cables forming its top and bottom chords. 
Bottom: a great dam containing communal and residential facilities within its curved walls. 
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Two main arteries lead to Mesa City from opposite directions at the left. Each 
passes through a gateway (symbolized by a square) containing transportation, 
freight and transfer centers as well as dams and reservoirs to control the flow of 
water through the city. The speedway and canal systems that extend from these 
gateways define the bonelike shape of the city. Between the two main architec- 
tural clusters at either end is a man-made seven-mile-long canyon and park, with 
the business and administrative centers squared astride the middle. Within the 
cluster at the left are a yoke-shaped library and research center and six bowl- 
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like structures, comprising a philosophical and theological center. In the larger, 
right-hand cluster, radiating like the spokes of a wheel, twenty-four bridges carry 
pedestrians and cyclists between the center of higher learning, at the hub, and 
the surrounding ringlike residential “villages” (see drawings overleaf). The 
pylons of the bridges contain student dormitories. Outside the main form of the 
city, sunk out of sight, are areas for secondhand stores and used-car lots. Further 
out, dwellings and workshops for art and craft guilds are cut into the outer rim 
of the mesa. 
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The main residential communities of Mesa City are the “villages,” such as the two shown in 
cross section above. Each houses 2,500 to 4,000 persons. Dwelling units have exposures both to 
the outside and to the inner courts, which are parks containing communal facilities, schools, 
clinics, local stores. Each unit has a double-height living area, with single-height sleeping and 
service areas in the rear, The structures are raised, permitting pedestrian circulation at ground 
level. Garages are underground. Facilities for groups of villages are located between villages. 
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NEIGHBORHOODS TO LIVE IN 


The contemporary American suburban development, with standard-size, 
standard-price houses, placed in standard positions on standard-size lots, 
has been widely condemned. Standard complaints point to its monotony 
and ugliness, wasteful use of land, concentration of single income and age 
groups in each neighborhood, and lack of social values. Some recent efforts 
to break out of sterile forms into the development of true neighborhoods 
are reported by the Urban Land Institute in a study initiated by the Land 
Use Committee of the National Association of Home Builders. 


PLANNED UNIT DEVELOPMENTS 


Large-scale planning for residential use is not a new concept, although 
emphasis has too long been on the individual residence rather than the 
community as the planning unit. Unit development is a broader application 
of the residential approach to include a variety of building types—garden 
apartments and town houses, shopping centers, offices and laboratories, 
even motels. It is particularly suitable when control is exercised by a single 
owner, such as a large foundation, a corporation, or a group of home 
builders. 

The general objectives of planned unit developments are to achieve 
greater flexibility, variety, and efficiency, to put open land to more desir- 
able use and to “develop a community with a balanced or representative 
cross section of income levels, vocational and cultural backgrounds, and 
family types and sizes. In so doing it encounters the field of zoning—a field 
originally and predominantly based upon the single-lot concept. Progress, 
however, has been made in amending many ordinances to meet new cir- 
cumstances. .. . 

“Principles to be observed in the design of planned unit developments 
are: 

“1) The gross population density and building intensity remain un- 
changed and conform with basic over-all density requirements of the zon- 
ing district. Lot dimensions and areas do not have to meet specific ordi- 
nance requirements. 

“2) Variety of dwelling and building types is encouraged. 

“3) Residential lot sizes related to single-family detached units may 
be reduced. 

“4) In areas where town-house dwellings are used, no more than five 
town-house units in any contiguous group should be used. Minimum lot 
size should be not less than 3,000 square feet and rear yard depth not 
less than 25 feet where the lot does not abut a park or open space ease- 
ment. 

“5) Possible clustering of dwellings is accomplished through reduction 
of lot area.” 

A well-planned unit development can use land that would otherwise be 
bypassed and become a public liability. It can achieve the true goals of 
zoning in a way that rigid rules often do not. 
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THE CLUSTER 


“The simple breakdown of survey sections into rectangular blocks and 
lots established the typical city street plan [below, left]. Though simple 
to survey, it ignored topography and resulted in drabness and monotony, 
and in the automobile age provided no protection against the invasion of 
traffic into residential areas. Originally conceived for small blocks and 
lots, with longer lot zoning the proportionate cost of street and utility 
improvements becomes excessive. 

“A break from the monotony of the grid, and recognizing the influence 
of the natural topography,” the curvilinear or contour street pattern [below, 
center] “is typical of most recent subdivision platting. Though esthetically 
more satisfying than the grid, it is already becoming stereotyped—the 
monotony of repetitious curves replacing the monotony of straight lines. 
There is some reduction in total street,” but it is still an uneconomic way 
of providing utility services on a large-lot basis. It “also leaves unresolved 
the growing problem of preserving some open space. 

“A modern adaptation of an old and tested concept, the cluster [below, 
right] combines economy and practicality with beauty and _ variety. 
Zoned density is maintained, but the permitted number of lots are clus- 
tered in a more efficient and economic grouping, substantially reducing the 
cost of improvements. Lots are designed to meet home buyers’ general 
preference for moderate size, while the combined residual open space sets 
the cluster in its own park. 

“The shared open space offers unique opportunity for community recrea- 
tional facilities, such as swimming pool, children’s play area, ballfield.” 
The houses group in varied patterns around courts which provide both 
focus and utilitarian service. “Housing types may be mixed—providing 
apartment, attached single-family row or ‘patio’ houses, and single-family 
detached houses to meet the needs of all age and family types. . . . In 
addition to providing an opportunity for greater flexibility and imagination 
in site development, the cluster also makes practical the most effective and 
advantageous utilization of the site. . . . 

“The cluster method simply and in effect endeavors to gain increased 
density for single-family dwellings attractively arranged in cluster forms 
with accompanying safety from auto traffic, with privacy and many of the 
amenities not found in the traditional and sterile design characterizing all 
too many of today’s tract developments. 

“To obtain the higher density in the residential portions of the cluster 
design, admittedly a concession by the planning agency striving to keep 
it low, the design directs the ‘savings’ in land to open park areas . . . to 
meet the criticism of objectors that too few development plans provide 
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ample park and recreation facilities. Much rough, rolling, and wooded land 
and land previously considered uneconomically usable for dwellings under 
prevailing density requirements . . . may be reclaimed by the cluster 
principle.” 

Running contrary to conventional zoning rules as it does, cluster plan- 
ning has so far rarely been executed. One obstacle to official approval is 
the much debated question of ownership, administration, and policing. 
Should the open land areas be dedicated to and accepted by the local 
government authority, they would still seem to exist primarily for the 
benefit of the abutting residences. Public willingness to provide sufficient 
funds for proper maintenance and policing would be questionable. Dis- 
agreements would be inevitable over residents’ superior rights to use space 
and equipment. 

“If the cluster plan is to succeed, it would seem that the open spaces 
should be private for the exclusive use of property owners within the 
created community.” Neighborhood associations should own these park 
areas and administer and maintain them out of self-imposed taxes. But 
while neighborhood associations are legally recognized in almost every 
state, their vitality and permanence have not yet been established to the 
satisfaction of planning agencies, who must represent the public’s interest 
in the long-term future of the community. 


The cluster is, of course, not limited to large groups of mixed building 
types. It may also be used as a better way of developing a tract for a mod- 
erate number of single-family detached homes. Where a typical contour 
plan would divide a tract into 94 one-acre lots [above, left], requiring 
11,600 feet of streets, a cluster plan [above, right] might create an iden- 
tical number of three-quarter-acre lots, saving 5,600 feet of streets and 
devoting nearly half the total area of the tract to open park. Each dwelling 
would gain enormously in privacy and each lot would cost less to main- 
tain. Here again, however, arises the question of responsibility for the parks. 


THE TOWN HOUSE 


The row house, basically a sound and valuable type of dwelling, has 
recently been in great disfavor. The drab, deadly monotony of most of 
the examples built in this country before World War I did much to dis- 
credit it. The policies of insuring and lending agencies, the general in- 
crease in family size and income, and the flexibility of the automobile in 
reaching the suburbs have all encouraged the building of detached houses 
for single-family residence. 

Even so, according to the National Association of Homebuilders, the 
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row house has proved a remarkably sound and stable investment over the 
years. And now, with increasing proportions of the population entering 
age groups for whom the single-family detached house is least suitable, 
the row house should emerge from its long eclipse. Both for younger 
couples with few or no children and for older couples who no longer need 
the space in which they raised their children, a well-designed row house 
can offer many elements of privacy and amenity that the apartment cannot 
match. 

The prestige and desirability of the town house must be revived by 
more imaginative design and quality on the part of builders, architects 
and site planners. “Rear garden-oriented units, integral garage entrances, 
and service features on the street side, living areas and terraces opening 
on a fenced or walled garden or common open space in the rear, sound- 
proof party walls, and carefully prepared protective covenants covering 
exterior architecture, use of house, yard, and garden spaces and common 
areas are necessary elements of a successful town house group. . . . 

“The First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Chicago has made 
an exhaustive study of town house economics. It points out that apartment 
buildings can house over sixty families per acre in elevator buildings and 
around thirty families in walk-up structures, compared with upward of 
twelve families per acre in town houses and five families in detached 
homes. Interestingly enough, the Association points out, ‘land accounts 
for about one-fifth of the total costs for each of these four building types 
regardless of how much, or how little, land is required per unit. 


FLEXIBLE ZONING CONTROLS 


Zoning regulation is the determining factor in the introduction of new 
concepts in land subdivision. Where zoning based on the single lot has not 
been broadened to cover the integrated community, it has impeded good 
community development. Resistance is often rooted in local frustration 
with “urban sprawl” and efforts to hold the line against high densities or 
overcrowded schools. “Or, again, demands upon the community to extend 
utilities in all directions meet head on, and realistically so, with budget 
limitations or bondability. Often, and in desperation, unrealistic and 
questionable large lot or acreage minima are adopted to stem the tide. In 
other instances charges for building permits may be upped by $100 or 
$150 to provide a reserve fund with which to erect the schools necessitated 
by the new development (adjudged illegal in most states). 

“The way of the land developer . . . is a rough one. The courts are sup- 
porting the planning agencies. In at least 33 states trends indicate that 
large lot zoning is being upheld. Only six states seem inclined to overrule 
minimum lot zoning. This proportion is discouraging to the advocates of 
more realistic zoning seeking a density which will permit three or four 
dwellings to be erected to the acre.” Experience in the environs of every 
rapidly developing community demonstrates that zoning based on the 
preservation of the status quo does not work satisfactorily. “The shifting 
of industry to outlying locations, the wide distribution of electric power, 
the trend toward large-scale community developments, and similar fac- 
tors... demand that zoning keep abreast” or become a block to progress 
instead of a public benefit. 

But “without the support of public opinion for new and better concepts 
of urban growth, nothing will happen. If better use of the land is to be 
gained, an increase in density is demanded. With such increase will come 
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savings in land, money, and services and a much better physical 
environment.” 

A successful example of creative flexibility is an agreement made re- 
cently in Rockaway Township, New Jersey. The township planning board 
had approved the subdivision of a 342-acre tract into 543 building lots 
meeting the minimum 100 x 200-foot requirement, as well as a small six- 
acre tract for possible future business development. The plan was sub- 
sequently revised, after a series of meetings with the developer, and as a 
result the township received, at no expense, two neighborhood parks, 
of 15 and 11 acres, and a 20-acre site which will serve as a park until a 
new school is needed in a few years. In addition, an increase of the business 
site from six to 19.5 acres was decided upon, to enable it to serve other 
areas of the township as well as the subdivision. 

The land was saved by reducing the number of building lots from 543 to 
535, cutting the minimum lot depth from 200 to 175 feet, and eliminating 
4,000 feet of streets—largely as a result of the placing of the park and 
school sites. The changes benefit the developer by cutting construction 
costs; the township gains lower street maintenance and service costs and 
acquires free park and school sites when it needs them most. 

To legalize this agreement and similar future plans, the township 
amended its zoning ordinance for the 20,000 square-foot minimum area, 
100-foot minimum width zone to provide for a reduction in lot area, but not 
width, if all the following conditions are met: the population density is 
not increased; the lot size is reduced not less than 12.5 per cent; the sub- 
divider dedicates for public purposes an equal percentage of the entire 
tract; no public area is less than ten acres; its location and shape are ap- 
proved by the planning board; and the entire plan is agreeable to both 
the township and the subdivider. The flexibility of this arrangement per- 
mits either party to reject the density control approach, whether for topo- 
graphic or economic reasons or because the proposed public areas are 
either unnecessary or unsuitable. 

Other types of imaginative planning that require flexibility in zoning 
regulations include the abandonment of standard street-frontage require- 
ments and approval of irregularly shaped lots. Permission to provide 
access to off-street lots by easements or corridors between lots facing the 
street can be treated in the same way as the lot-size reduction amendment 
to the Rockaway Township zoning ordinance. Substantial savings in land 
needed for streets and in street construction costs can be shared with the 
public in similar fashion. Plans of this type, however, have never received 
approval by either local planning agencies or the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

At higher densities of population per acre, flexible zoning techniques 
can foster variety, safety, privacy, light, and protection against overcrowd- 
ing. Instead of continuous, uniform rows of houses, all of the same type, 
lined up along streets the width of boulevards, neighborhoods can be 
designed to include a variety of types, in groups of various lengths, placed 
imaginatively on lots of different sizes and shapes. Wasted sideyard space 
and street space can be transformed into sheltered outdoor living space, 
including areas for private gardens and public parks, playlots and sitting 
areas. 

According to the Philadelphia Housing Association, flexible zoning con- 
trol should maintain the same limits on the number of dwelling units as 
traditional zoning. There should be freedom to vary lot size, setbacks, and 
other aspects of development design, subject to requirements that protect 
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each structure’s light and air. “The developer could be given an incentive 
to dedicate land for public open space by permitting him to calculate the 
land so dedicated in computing the number of dwelling units that could be 
placed on the tract. Local builders seem to feel that this would be a very 
desirable provision.” 

Proceeding from an approved subdivision typical of current develop- 
ment practices, the Philadelphia Housing Association drew up two alter- 
nate plans that could not be built under existing zoning ordinances in 
Philadelphia or most other American cities. 


The approved subdivision provides for 280 families (9.3 per acre) in 
three-storey twin houses with basement garages. Access from both bound- 
ary highways invites through traffic. Every detail of the plan is 
monotonous. 


Scheme A houses the same number of families. The twin houses are 


replaced by groups of varying lengths and setbacks. With garages out of 
the basements, the houses need be only two storeys above street level. 
Private gardens are supplemented by “totlots,” sitting areas, a small com- 
mon, and parklike walks. The street pattern excludes through traffic, and 
no houses face on the busy boundary highways. 


Scheme B also houses 280 families with all the advantages of Scheme A. 
In addition, the groups of houses face on courts instead of streets, and 
parking compounds in each court justify elimination of individual 
garages. (New Approaches to Residential Land Development) 
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GROWING UP IN AMERICA 


OUT OF SCHOOL, OUT OF WORK 


The president emeritus of Harvard and former ambassador to West 
Germany concentrated on the “typical” American small city in his 1957- 
1960 studies of high and junior high schools for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Turning to the big cities during the past year, he finds social 
and economic conditions that dwarf any considerations limited to the 
schools. 


“The existence in the slums of our large cities of thousands of youth ages 
16-21 who are both out of school and out of work is an explosive situation. 
It is social dynamite. . . . 

“The present unemployment rate nationwide is roughly 7 per cent for 
all age brackets, but unemployment among youth under 20 years of age is 
20 per cent, or four times greater than the nationwide rate for all workers. 
These young people are my chief concern, especially when they are pock- 
eted together in large numbers, within the confines of the big-city slums. 
What can words like ‘freedom,’ ‘liberty, and ‘equality of opportunity’ 
mean to these young people? . 

“In a slum section composed almost entirely of Negroes in one of our 
largest cities [we found] a total of 59 per cent of the male youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21 were out of school and unemployed. They were 
roaming the streets. Of the boys who graduated from high school 48 per 
cent were unemployed in contrast to 63 per cent of the boys who had 
dropped out of school. In short, two-thirds of the male dropouts did not 
have jobs and about half of the high school graduates did not have jobs. 
In such a situation, a pupil may well ask why bother to stay in school when 
graduation for half the boys opens onto a dead-end street. 

“An even worse state of affairs was found in another special study in a 
different city. In a slum area of 125,000 people, mostly Negro, a sampling 
of the youth population shows that roughly 70 per cent of the boys and 
girls ages 16-21 are out of school and unemployed. When one stops to 
consider that the total population in this district is equal to that of a good- 
sized independent city, the magnitude of the problem is appalling and the 
challenge to our society is clear... . 

“Unemployment is bad anywhere. Adult unemployment is grievous 
because it usually involves the loss of support for an entire family. In rural 
areas, towns and small cities, one might say that solving the unemployment 
of adults has the top priority; unemployment of youth may be pushed 
aside by some people as relatively unimportant. But in the slums of the 
largest cities I would say the drastic reduction of unemployment of male 
youth under age 21 is a greater need. 

“Consider for a moment the long-run consequence of persistent failure 
of underprivileged youth to find work. . . . Out of work and out of school 
since they turned 16, these youth behave in ways that may have serious 
political consequences; similar behavior of youth in smaller cities would 
be far less serious. It is a matter of geography in the last analysis. . 
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Today’s slums 
are dead ends 


“In the case of the Negro, added to all the negative influences of a slum 
is the absence of any evidence that there is a pathway out. In spite of the 
high mobility of the family unit or perhaps because of it, a tone is set by 
constant talk and the prevailing attitude of the older people. And the tone 
is not one to encourage education or stimulate ambition. The unemployed 
floaters on the street are walking evidence to all the youth that nothing can 
be accomplished through education. . 

“The difference between the Negro slum of today and the slums of the 
Northern seaport cities of sixty years ago is a difference that deserves atten- 
tion. . . . In the past most of the inhabitants of slums were recently arrived 
white foreign immigrants. They knew that their predecessors for genera- 
tions had worked their way out of poverty in the cities. They were con- 
vinced that they could do likewise. The almost complete lack of such con- 
viction—a consequence of the tragic story of the Negro in the United States 
—is the outstanding characteristic of youth in the Negro slum.” 

In addition, labor shortages rather than labor surpluses have been char- 
acteristic of this country in the past, and in particular unskilled labor was 
in demand. “Today, automation has affected the whole employment 
scene; there is much less demand for unskilled labor. Racial discrimination 
makes unemployment chronic for the Negro male North and South. In 
short, neither in terms of the kinds of people involved nor in terms of the 
economic and social setting is there much resemblance between the slum 
districts of 1900 and those which are the sore spots of our modern cities. . . . 

“Without being an alarmist, I must say that when one considers the total 
situation that has been developing in the Negro slums since World War II, 
one has reason to worry about the future. The building up of a mass of 
unemployed and frustrated Negro youth in congested areas of a city is a 
social phenomenon that may be compared to the piling up of inflammable 
material in an empty building in a city block. Potentialities for trouble— 
indeed, possibilities of disaster—are surely there. 

“Let me start by describing a slum that might be in any one of several of 
the large cities I have visited. The inhabitants are all Negroes and with 
few exceptions have entered the city from a state in the Deep South any- 
where from the last month to the last three years. Even the elementary 
schools serving this neighborhood are plagued by the mobility of the fam- 
ilies. Often the composition of a grade will alter so rapidly that a teacher will 
find at the end of a school year that she is teaching but few pupils who 
started with her in the fall. In one school, I recall the principal stating that 
a teacher absent more than one week will have difficulty recognizing her 
class when she returns. The mothers move with their offspring from room 
to room from month to month and in so doing often go from one elementary 
school district to another; I am told that resident tenements look more like 
transient hotels. 

“I write ‘mothers’ advisedly, since in one neighborhood, by no means 
the worst I have seen, a questionnaire sent out by the school authorities 
indicated that about a third of the pupils come from family units (one 
hesitates to use the word ‘home’) which had no father, stepfather, or male 
guardian. Less than 1 per cent of the parents graduated from college; 
10 per cent of the parents graduated from high school; only 33 per cent 
completed the elementary school. . . . 

“These Negro slums seem to vary considerably as regards the social 
mores. In some there are very bad gangs with gang warfare among the 
boys. There are also vicious fights outside of school between girls. The 
condition in one such neighborhood was summed up to one of my staff 
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Youth employment 
is nobody’s affair 


by a principal of a junior high school who said even he was shocked by 
the answers to a questionnaire to the girls which asked what was their big- 
gest problem. The majority replied to the effect that their biggest problem 
was getting from the street into their apartment without being molested in 
the hallway of the tenement. .. . 

“The community and the school are inseparable. For example, I have 
walked through school corridors in slum areas and, looking into classrooms, 
have seen children asleep with their heads on their hands. Is this situation 
the result of poor teachers without either disciplinary control or teaching 
ability? No, the children asleep at their desks have been up all night with 
no place to sleep or else subject to unbelievable family fights and horrors 
through the night. . 

“I would ask suburban parents to ponder the contrast between the lives 
and the education of their children and the lives and education of the 
boys and girls in the schools I have been describing. It is after visits to 
schools like these that I grow impatient with both critics and defenders 
of public education who ignore the realities of school situations to engage 
in fruitless debate about educational philosophy, purposes, and the like. . . . 

“What was especially shocking to me in my visits to the large cities in the 
last school year was the discovery that the employment of youth is liter- 
ally nobody’s affair. To be sure, there are groups concerned with various 
aspects of the problem, but no single agency in any of the cities has the 
data as to the unemployment picture in that city. There is little up-to-date 
information about youth unemployment even city-wide and only the esti- 
mate of school people about the slum neighborhoods. Seldom are figures 
available to distinguish between the unemployed who are high school 
graduates and those who have dropped out of school before completing 
the twelfth grade. Most important, it is not possible to say with any accu- 
racy how the unemployed youth are distributed among various neigh- 
borhoods. There is much to be done in the gathering of reliable statistics. 

“The problem of unemployed youth in the large cities is in no small part 
a Negro problem. We do not facilitate its solution by trying to find phrases 
to hide this fact. And it is largely a Negro problem in the North because 
of the discrimination practiced quietly but extensively by employers and 
labor unions. In an effort to overcome this unjust and nationally dangerous 
discrimination, people must not shrink from publishing statistics, unpleas- 
ant as they may be. How can we improve a situation if we are deprived of 

knowledge of what the situation really is? .. . 

“Whereas . . . the problems of Negro education are no different from 
those of all underprivileged socioeconomic groups, the problems of Negro 
employment are distinctly different. The enforcement of antidiscrimination 
laws has proved a most difficult undertaking. I have heard it said that only 
those projects which are supported by public funds can really be operated 
on a truly nondiscriminatory basis. Therefore, it seems to me that unless 
local management and labor take up the challenge, it may be necessary 
for Congress to appropriate funds for public work programs to alleviate 
the problem of unemployment among youth 16 to 21 in the large cities. In 
view of the past discriminatory employment practices by both management 
and labor, action at the federal level may become a necessity. Even if 
there were no discrimination, it might become a necessity if the private 
sector of the economy is unable to provide sufficient jobs.” (“Social Dyna- 
mite in Our Large Cities,” Address, Conference on Unemployed, Out-of- 
School Youth in Urban Areas sponsored by National Committee for 
Children and Youth, Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961) 
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INTEGRATION FOR THE SOUTH 


THE IMPACT OF THE FREEDOM RIDES 


Mr. Halberstam is a reporter for The New York Times. 


“The outcome may be certain, but there is still uncertainty about the 
best way to get there. The older Negro leaders may have ridden into Mis- 
sissippi along with the youngsters, but there was and still is a good deal 
of debate about how effective the bus rides can be. “The moment the 
marshals leave, the situation will go back to being the same,’ one middle- 
aged Negro feels. ‘This is great for headlines, but wouldn’t we be better 
off with a less glamorous attack on voting registration, walking the streets 
and getting our people to vote?’ 

“Needless to say, this disagreement has not been aired in public. It 
would appear that Negro leaders are being pushed into the same type of 
position that has traditionally limited the public candor of white Southem 
politicians. Just as white politicians have often protected themselves 
against extremist racism by sounding more conservative than they really 
are, so now Negro leaders under pressure from their various constituencies 
must avoid taking any stand that might look like a willingness to compro- 
mise. The result is an inevitable widening of the gap in communications 
between the two races in the South. 

“The gap is widening not only between Negroes and white segregation- 
ists but also between Negroes and white Southerners who understand and 
support the struggle to achieve racial equality. As the Negro ministers 
spend more and more time keeping up with the students, they have less 
and less time to be influenced by their white friends and advisers. Accord- 
ing to the Reverend Will Campbell, who considers himself one of the 
white liberals of the South, this development is not necessarily a bad thing. 
‘The white liberals are the last ones to hold onto the old paternalistic 
tradition,’ Campbell has said. “They always want to say, “We’re all for you 
so why didn’t you come to us and clear it?” The answer is very simple: the 
Negroes don’t need to come to us any more. I think eventually the Negroes 
will need us for the inevitable reconciliation—you know, when it comes time 
to put the pieces back together—but they can point to us right now and 
say: “You're not prepared to do what needs to be done. You're not pre- 
pared to ride buses and sit at counters.” And of course in most cases they're 
right.’” (“The Kids Take Over,” The Reporter, June 22, 1961) 


A Southern organization working for interracial harmony relates the 
Freedom Ride to the student sit-ins and draws some distinctions. 


“The Freedom Ride occurs against the background of the student 
protest movement, which, from its beginning in February 1960, has al- 
ready led to the desegregation of lunch counters and other facilities in 
well over 100 Southern cities and towns, outside of the Deep South. Few 
if any episodes in American history have so typified and enlarged the 
national ideals of justice and individual worth. 
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A question of 
speed and methods 


“The Freedom Ride is an extension of the sit-ins, and is sustained by 
the same enthusiasm and many of the same persons. There are, neverthe- 
less, pertinent distinctions. 

“Characteristically, the sit-ins were demands by local residents that they 
share in the privileges of their communities. The persons who were asking 
for service did themselves want to use it. With only a few exceptions, the 
demonstrations were locally planned. 

“The Freedom Ride, on the other hand, has started from the premise 
that all Americans have a right to demonstrate against discrimination in 
the South. (It is moderately interesting that professors from a great uni- 
versity which has not a single Negro on its faculty felt a call to crusade 
in the South.) Many of the participants do not themselves apparently 
need or intend to use the services demanded. They have been recruited 
by national and regional organizations whose plans they follow. 

“One of the finest of the features of the sit-ins has been an evident 
invigoration of the bonds of community in the South. The sit-ins succeeded 
where other means had not in opening the eyes of whites to what Negroes 
were thinking and what they wanted. There has been an awakened respect 
among white Southemers, especially those in urban centers, for their 
Negro neighbors. The sit-ins have not engendered lingering animosities, 
but on the contrary have frequently produced a readiness on the part of 
whites to move on to further steps of desegregation. Without exception, 
settlements of the lunch counter and other issues have been without 
compulsion of court order: by the act of bringing the white South into 
agreement that old customs were unfair, the student protest movement 
helped the South find its footing more than had any other influence. . . . 

“The sit-ins cleared the air of the South, and they succeeded without 
violence. That these two things would be so was not, however, apparent 
during the first month of the 1960 movement.” 

In judging the Freedom Ride, “the question is whether, with its dif- 
ferences of technique, the Freedom Ride can bring to the South the same 
values which the sit-ins did. There did seem to be cause for concern as to 
how well the statement of one of the leading Riders represented the mood 
of the others. On the bus from Montgomery to Jackson he asserted that ‘it 
is only when the hostility comes to the surface that the people will see the 
true character of our nation. Only through nonviolent demonstration in 
the acceptance of violence without returning it in kind can we accomplish 
our purpose... . 

“As in all of the South’s laborious swing toward [more just] race rela- 
tions, there arises the question about speed and methods. Instinctively the 
South says ‘go slow,’ ‘not yet.’ Expressions of concern about the Freedom 
Ride are almost wholly directed at methods, and not at their objective, 
which is widely conceded even throughout the South. The concern is, 
nevertheless, in part the old, instinctive, and usually exaggerated, caution.” 

Is there among Negroes a “decline . . . of faith in the regular processes 
of government and education? If so, the fault lies with white Americans, 
particularly those of the South. 

“There would be no Freedom Ride if there were compliance with law 
and decency in the South. This is the fact that is basic to any thinking 
about this latest demonstration of the courage and vitality of the Negro 
youth movement. 

“For generations, white people determined what would be the racial 
relations of the South. No longer is this true. Yet it is true that only if 
white people will resume leadership—but this time as co-leaders—can the 
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South escape other May 20's, such as this year’s in Montgomery. The 
white South has got to acquire the habit of introducing change before it 
is demanded. If to say this is wishful thinking, it is also a statement of fact. 

“There are those who regard the Freedom Riders as ‘extremists.’ It 
would be more intelligent to realize that they are pointing out to the South 
what must be done, and done quickly, if we are to forestall the emergence 
into power of real, genuine extremists. 

“The white South rejected the sane, responsible NAACP, deprived itself 
of its useful counsel, and instead forced the NAACP to fight for its life. 
The NAACP remains strong and those who have combated it most 
viciously are the losers for it. And now they have to adjust also to new 
types of organizations, less ready to be patient. The Freedom Ride this 
year. If white Southemers have any good sense, it will not have to be a 
truly ‘extremist’ group next year—and there are such lurking in the wings. 

“The Freedom Ride will continue. If not in its present form, in some 
other similar style, and soon. There is momentum within it too great to 
be held back. The South and the nation are now critically dependent on 
the quality of Negro leadership, and its ability to direct that momentum 
and not to be overrun by it. 

“The South is now receiving assistance that it keenly needs. A national 
administration devoted to civil rights is energetically stripping away some 
of our racial inequities, and removing some of the frustrations that face 
our Negro population. 

“The big problems, however, can be tackled only by the South itself: 
by white Southerners coming to deserve the trust of Negro Southerners; 
by Negroes maintaining their most valuable outside asset, the confidence 
which the country as a whole has had in their cause and their methods of 
pursuing it. 

“The Freedom Ride is another indication that whites in some states are 
not trusted by Negroes, and do not deserve to be. It has furnished proof 
also that much of the South is now disgusted by the sort of lawlessness 
deputized by the authorities in Alabama. The Freedom Ride has empha- 
sized as well that the struggle for civil rights in the South can quickly 
degenerate into violence, and that it is everybody’s responsibility—whites 
and Negroes—to avoid that whenever they can.” (“The Freedom Ride,” 
Southern Regional Council Special Report, May 30, 1961) 


THE ROLE OF THE OUTSIDER 


Professor Rostow is dean of the Yale University Law School. 


“Among Northern liberals, there has been a surprising criticism of the 
Freedom Riders as provocative intruders, needlessly agitating a situation 
already well on its way to solution. This criticism is mistaken, for basic 
reasons. First, the South is not making rapid progress in the civil rights 
field. Second, judicious intervention from outside is needed now, as it has 
always been needed, to help Southerners who believe in enforcing the 
Constitution to overcome the resistance of those who do not. 

“Indeed, outside help is now more needed than ever in the South, for the 
Ku Klux spirit has not been more active or more effective since Reconstruc- 
tion days. It is a shocking commentary on the intensity of such pressure 
that it is now almost impossible in many parts of the South to find a white 
lawyer willing to represent the Negro or other aggrieved parties in cases 
involving Constitutional questions. 
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“There is a third reason why this criticism of the Freedom Riders is 
unconvincing. By openly challenging the final bastion of segregation in 
the Deep South, the Freedom Riders chose the most dramatic theater in 
the struggle for civil rights. But their protest was national, not regional. It 
was addressed as much to New York and Chicago as to Mississippi.” (“The 
Freedom Riders and the Future,” The Reporter, June 22, 1961) 


A Southern-born and educated professor of religion at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown, Conn. explains why he participated in the Free- 
dom Rides. 


“Like most men, I resent the destruction of the myths by which I have 
lived. By birth from Montgomery, by temperament moderate, I had con- 
vinced myself—until the Freedom Rides—that the complexity of Southern 
segregation patterns, suffused by unspeakably dark, blood-boiling emo- 
tions, signaled a ‘Stay Out’ to those of us now living in the also discrimina- 
tory North, with plenty of local problems on our hands. ‘Local problems, 
to be solved locally, by moderation’—that was the myth by which I lived.” 

However, “seeing violence in my birthplace and mobs momentarily rul- 
ing my boyhood home, I was confronted by the fact that discrimination, 
and the hysteria in which it is grounded, was no longer simply an isolated 
local problem. Middletown, Connecticut, was suddenly so close to Mont- 
gomery, and indeed I had a deep human stake in it all. 

“In that moment, my version of the myth of stay-at-home moderation 
shattered. I saw that we moderates, by our failure to forge an effective 
instrument for the instantaneous registration of political pressure in crises, 
had no way for stemming the tide of the mob, nor for restraining exasper- 
ated extremist governors who impetuously elect to teach ‘outsiders’ a lesson 
by withdrawing police protection and leaving them to the crazed crowd. 

“The conversion of time into an agent, the metaphysical fallacy on 
which my version of moderation was founded, became transparent. I had 
told myself that time would effect change, that time would reconcile, that 
time would tell. But I saw that time is simply a neutral receptacle within 
which men and movements shape society, its defining characteristic being 
its waiting for no one. Had we moderates been making the most of our 
moments in time? 

“Hoping to avoid conflict, to avoid sides-taking, I had sought, in the 
name of Christian mediation, to stand in the gap between the much dis- 
cussed extremes. But it became clear that, in this situation, there is little 
or no middle ground... . 

“Suddenly, going on the projected Atlanta-New Orleans journey became 
a very natural act. The adventitious meeting of our group—a Negro law 
student, the chaplain, and a Divinity School teacher from Yale, a Wesleyan 
faculty colleague and myself—with two Negro theological students from 
North Carolina seemed parabolical of the way in which all interstate travel- 
ers meet. Discovering mutual interests and a common destination, they 
decide to travel together. And so began that strange, stare-filled, frighten- 
ing ride across my native South... . 

“I was convinced that this trip would narrow the gap between law and 
practice, perhaps by symbolizing that the safest profession in the country 
—the academic—must on occasion act as well as talk. Perhaps other con- 
servative professionals might be encouraged to become involved. Perhaps 
everyone could be reminded that it is respectable to identify with 
decency. .. . 

“For us who went on the Freedom Rides there has resulted an identi- 
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fication and empathy with Negroes that we never knew before, and the 
realization that just such a sense of identification by our national leaders 
will be necessary if they are to understand this group on the move, and 
sense the heart of this world-wide social revolution. The Freedom Rides 
have dramatized this need and profoundly affected the lives of everyone 
involved.” (“When Moderation Demands Taking Sides,” Christianity and 
Crisis, June 26, 1961) 


THE POSITION OF NEGRO LEADERSHIP 


Mr. Cothran, chairman of the department of sociology at Atlanta Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Phillips, chairman of the social sciences division at Agricul- 
tural, Mechanical and Normal College in Pine Bluff, Ark., studied the 
Negro leadership in the Little Rock school desegregation crisis. 


The Negro leadership structure differs sharply from that of the white 
community. White businessmen constitute the largest occupational group 
among white leaders while ministers constitute the largest occupational 
group among Negroes. Next come educators, physicians and businessmen. 

The Negro leader caught up in conflict with whites must possess a 
measure of economic security. Historically, Negro ministers received much 
financial support from the white community. Apparently this support is 
declining in relative importance. 

Educators working in publicly supported institutions “find their ag- 
gressiveness neutralized by the danger of losing employment.” Doctors, 
with a larger measure of income independence, are beginning to occupy 
important positions in Negro leadership, “although possibly not in pro- 
portion to the strength of their economic security.” 

The organizational contacts “between Negro and white leaders in Little 
Rock appeared to be between the secondary white leaders and front-line 
Negro leaders. The men who constitute the core of the white power struc- 
ture are not generally participating members in the interracial organiza- 
tions in which Negroes hold memberships.” However, even where there 
is contact “it is doubtful that meaningful communication takes place. There 
is always present an awareness of racial differences and an awareness of 
living in a Southern city which precludes the possibility of ‘free-flowing’ 
communication.” (“Negro Leadership in a Crisis Situation,” Phylon, 
Summer 1961) 


THE EFFECT OF THE MODERATE WHITE 


An assistant professor of sociology at the University of North Carolina 
examines the role of the Southern moderate in race relations. 


“That fabled hero of the daily press, the Southern moderate, is an inter- 
esting case. He defies definition. By some standards anyone qualifies who 
does not say ‘nigger’ and who will extend the personal amenities of ‘Mr.’ 
or “Mrs.” and a handshake. In other usages he seems to be a segregationist 
who will not resort to violence. Or a person who values ‘racial progress’ 
but within the strictures of ‘good race relations.’ Or one who admits the 
inevitability of segregation’s decline. Or a member of the Urban League. 
Or anyone who does not belong to the Ku Klux Klan. Generally he appears 
as a social type who values open communication channels, gradual change, 
peace and harmony, law and orderly process, and a reputation for a ‘pro- 
gressive outlook’ for both himself and his community. Also, he values 
gentility, the social amenities and proprieties. 
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Violence is not 
their style 


“We are talking about a style of life, an approach to issues; it is the 
style most characteristic of the category we call the ‘urban middle class.’ 
Some ‘Southern moderates’ value desegregation, but they value other 
things more. Other ‘Southern moderates’ value segregation, but they too 
value other things more. So to divide them is largely to draw a distinction 
without a difference. Whether one is a moderate segregationist or a moder- 
ate integrationist, his response to specific race issues, and the outcomes 
he seeks or inadvertently helps bring about, are determined less by race 
prejudice than by his total style of response. He is verbal, and the news- 
paper reporter or other interviewer who does not understand him is putty 
in his hands. Who were the people with the brickbats forming the crowd 
in front of Central High School in Little Rock, screaming and crying, 
‘They're in. They’re in. The niggers are in, on September 23, 1957? They 
were the rural and lower-class urban riffraff. But who were the people who 
built a new high school on the western edge of the city and planned to 
keep its attendance area lily-white, by this act securing a private public 
school for their kind and releasing Central High School to the residents of 
the city’s inner zones? This was the urban middle class, the Southern 
moderate. Understanding community processes, and controlling the mech- 
anisms of decision, they had no need to resort to violence; they had alter- 
native methods of securing their ends. 

“Such people are lucid and fluent. They know how to say the right 
things. They can draw fine distinctions and they are relatively free of 
categorical thinking. Violence—whether in cases of desegregation or of 
adultery—is not a part of their expressive style. If one goes to them, and 
to lower-class whites, with a ‘scale of race attitudes’ and says, ‘Do you 
agree or disagree?: Any white man is better than any Negro,’ or ‘Negroes 
as a race are inherently inferior to whites,’ or, “Negroes have a distinctively 
bad odor,’ etc., there is no doubt that he will find social class differences 
that will warm the cockles of his chi-squared heart. But we must insist that 
he will have a most inadequate basis for determining those who will effec- 
tively assist, or effectively resist, the Negro in the variety of race-related 
community issues and crises that may come tomorrow or next week. . . . 

“We must hasten to add that there are conditions under which the 
moderate, in contrast to the die-hard segregationist, may accept, even 
initiate, an extension of Negro rights. The conditions under which the 
moderate is most likely to support the Negro in his battle for equality are 
interesting to observe. Often the acceptance of the individual Negro is 
conditional on his adopting the middle-class accoutrements as his price 
of admission. What does this mean specifically? It means, for example, 
that a Negro child who comes to a desegregated public school must be 
especially neat, especially bright, and especially nice—in other words, 
normatively cut from the cloth. If you are not these things, says his mod- 
erate supporter, I will withdraw my love—which, interestingly, may be the 
same technique of control he uses with his own children, and which when 
directed to the Negro is the modern-day version of an older paternalism. 
It amounts to requiring a mode of conforming behavior that invades the 
autonomy of the Negro individual and community. But it means more than 
this, for it involves a restriction on the modes of Negro protest that the 
white moderate will legitimize. . . . 

“We need not maintain that other tactics would have had more impact 
in order to point out some significant things about what is happening. The 
white moderates are acting to preserve their ties in the white community 
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as well as to express their support of the Negro’s movement. By securing 
control of this movement, they block the development of an autonomous 
Negro leadership, and it is patently true that a successful social movement 
must be led by those who have the most to gain and the least to lose. The 
middle-class moderate values the rights of private property, his position 
among whites, and he also values peace, harmony, and orderly process. 
The 1954 Supreme Court decision validated a position for him precisely 
because it touched his dedication to law and order. But when the Negro 
threatens to become impatient with the slow-moving legal process, the 
middle-class white moderate counsels patience. Unfortunately he is not in 
a position to make reasonable guarantees that something will come of 
this patience. He speaks of amorphous changes in the climate of public 
opinion and asks the Negro to wait for these changes. Just as his children 
ought not to fight and he himself ought not to ‘force’ his way upon people, 
so ought the Negro not ‘force’ the exercise of his rights upon the white 
community. When Negroes encounter resistance, they should retreat. 

“The weight of what we are saying is that the Negro cannot count on 
the Southern moderate in times of crisis. We must not overlook or under- 
estimate the effect the moderate may have in other ways. He may have 
decisive contributions to make in bringing whites and Negroes together, 
in effectuating those changes that can be secured without fanfare, in en- 
couraging the discussion of relevant moral issues, in breaking the illusion 
of a united white front, in constraining violence and intimidation, and in 
maintaining hope within the Negro community. His works may be meri- 
torious in times of noncrisis. Yet he is neither a staunch nor an effective ally 
under conditions of tension and crisis as the Negro seeks immediate gains. 
(Really, we should not be surprised at this: Have you ever tried to imag- 
ine what it would have been like if the middle class had managed the 
labor union movement during its formative years?) And we must under- 
stand that when he does act in ways that support the cause of the Negro, 
he is most likely to make his appeal to other values—not those of racial 
justice—such as economic necessity, open schools, and law and order. 

“The Southern moderate, then, is a complex character type which a 
favorable press has oversimplified and which behavioral science has ig- 
nored. He is not a racist or a rabid performer. He values peace and orderly 
process while he also values change and progressive goals. He is region- 
based and many of his ties are with people more resistant to change than 
he is. Were race not a factor in the picture, social class loyalties would 
separate him from most Negroes whose cause he may espouse. He may be 
patronizing, even autocratic, in his approach to the Negro, and he may not 
be able to encourage or to reconcile the growth of an autonomous Negro 
leadership that goes its own wav. Yet he is not insensitive to racial injustice, 
and this sensitivity may lead him to decide abruptly that he has had 
enough of silence and middle-class sanity. . . . 

“The moderate lives in a complex field of forces, and his behavior at 
any given time will represent his conformity to whatever among these 
forces are dominant. Since dominance is a relative matter that may vary 
over time and situation, prediction of his behavior may be most difficult. 
Indeed, this is why race attitudes scales may be very inefficient predictive 
instruments. We will have made a step forward theoretically when we see 
the actor’s caution in racial reform as a conforming response to an external 
set of cultural expectations far more often than it is an expression of a 
deep personality need to feel superior or secure. We wish no quarrel 
with those who offer explanations of discrimination from personality theory, 
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C. Vann Woodward 


but we must insist that in all the discussion of prejudice, insecurity, author- 
itarianism, or what have you, the crucially important variable of 
conformity has been generally overlooked. Once this position is accepted, 
then we can quibble if we must over whether conformity is a psychological 
or a sociological variable.” (“On Desegregation and Matters Sociological,” 
Phylon, Summer 1961) 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE “NEW SOUTH” 


An Arkansas-born historian and author (Origins of the New South) 
sees the South still suffering the consequences of the New South move- 
ment, an antebellum economic philosophy that favored low-wage, low- 
value industrialization of the area at the expense of political and social 
progress. Dr. Woodward will be Sterling Professor of History at Yale 
University next year. 


“We have come a long way since the 1890's, when the average wages 
of adult male workers in North Carolina were 40 to 50 cents a day, when 
women and children between 10 and 15 years of age constituted 65 per 
cent of the workers in the four leading textile states of the South, and when 
the work week averaged about 70 hours for men, women and children. 
But the fact is that, in spite of improvement, the South’s modern industry 
policy still stems from the New South doctrine laid down in the 1870's 
and 1880's. In racial policy, political institutions and industrial philos- 
ophy, there has been no break with the founding fathers of the New South. 

“With what seems to me a misguided sense of identity, modern liberals 
of the South still tend to identify themselves and their cause with the 
New South movement of their grandfathers and great-grandfathers. They 
do so probably because they think this associates them with industry and 
progress and disassociates them from slavery and the old regime. Actually, 
it associates them with a social and industrial philosophy that is outmoded 
and discredited and ought to have been abandoned ages ago. 

“It means caste and segregation and paternalism. It means juleps for 
the few and pellagra for the crew. It means a facade of Greek columns 
and a backyard full of slums. It means the Compsons going to work for the 
Snopeses. It means a New South fraud papered over by an Old South 
myth. It is as up-to-the-minute as Chester A. Arthur and Thomas Nelson 
Page, and by comparison it makes William McKinley and Queen Victoria 
and Rudyard Kipling seem avant-garde. 

“For the South to move out of its Victorian-South African-Siberian age 
of industry, it must repudiate the New South credo bag and baggage. In 
the first place, it is high time that we fumigated our political basement 
and made some drastic repairs in the foundations. The place is beginning 
to smell and the walls to crumble. 

“The elemental right to vote comes first, of course, and there is plenty 
to be done in that direction. But the right to vote is not enough. After all, 
they let people vote in Outer Mongolia, as well as between massacres in 
the Congo, and until it becomes inconvenient in Korea. For the vote to be 
meaningful, however, it has to mean something, and our horse-and-buggy 
state constitutions and our malapportioned state legislatures are making 
the vote increasingly meaningless. 

“This is a political evil fully shared by Yankeedom (as witness Michigan’s 
pathetic plight), but it is especially serious in the one-party Southern 
states. The underrepresentation of urban areas and overrepresentation of 
rural counties are notorious scandals of long standing. It frequently hap- 
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pens that as little as 20 per cent or less of a state’s population makes a 
majority in the legislature, and that one vote in a rural county is equal 
to two or three hundred in an urban area. According to William G. Carle 
ton, ‘some of our states are as undemocratic as Britain was before the 
Reform Bill of 1832.’ If it happened behind the Iron Curtain, we would 
call it an outrage, and we would be right. 

“Rural overrepresentation, moreover, does not mean the rule of honest 
farmers and rural folk. It means rule by rural politicos and county rings in 
cahoots with big landowners and corporate businesses located in cities of 
the North and South. It means the financial starving of urban constituen- 
cies, the killing of needed social legislation, the interference with local 
public schools and their peaceful adjustment to federal law. It means so- 
called ‘right-to-work’ laws, and proposed constitutional amendments to 
knock out federal income tax for higher income brackets. These reaction- 
ary rotten boroughs are the happy hunting ground for the John Birch 
Society, and Representative Snopes is the recruiting agent. 

“A second and pressing need is to stop the constant loss of the South’s 
brain power, the steady drainage of the best minds to other regions for 
training and employment and opportunity. 

“First off, the South needs some first-rate universities and graduate 
schools to attract and hold the best students and the best professors it 
produces. At present, the region does not have a one of the ten or fifteen 
best universities in the country. It needs four or five of this caliber. . . . 
Money is no longer an excuse. Texas alone could afford to support four 
university budgets the size of Harvard’s, even if the oil depreciation allow- 
ances were repealed. Yet the University of Texas, with one of the largest 
endowments in the country, cannot seem to pay its president a first-rate 
professor’s salary. 

“Money and endowments and salaries are not enough, however. To 
keep creative and active minds around, one has to give them freedom to 
operate and express themselves openly and without fear of the community 
that supports them. . . . I do not think for a moment that white Southerners 
are afraid of the Pope or the Communists or the Negroes: they are afraid 
of each other. They are afraid of ‘what people will say,’ of “getting out of 
line,’ of appearing ‘different.’ Such fears are unworthy of their own tradi- 
tions, and in their hearts Southerners know that perfectly well. 

“The next lesson is that the law cannot be turned over to the mob, not 
even for a moment, not even by the head of the state. . . . And, finally, the 
time has come to lay down the white man’s burden and put Rudyard 
Kipling’s and Henry Grady’s souls to rest. The last British rajah left India 
fifteen years ago. The Portuguese have only a toehold left in Angola and 
Goa. Even the Belgians are giving up the struggle in Katanga. And right 
now there are more sovereign African nations represented at the U. N. 
than there were Negroes in Congress during the whole Reconstruction 
period. 

“There are more African ambassadors in Washington than there are 
desegregated dime-store lunch counters in the entire domain of the ex- 
Confederacy. It is easier for a Negro from West Africa to get a twenty-one 
gun salute in the National Capital than it was for Booker T. Washington 
to get dinner at the White House in 1901, or for his grandson to get a cold 
ham sandwich in an Alabama bus station in 1961. 

“Jim Crow is dead. It is his ghost that is haunting the South.” (Address, 
Conference of National Association of Intergroup Relations, Little Rock, 
Ark., June 2, 1961) 
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Kit Coppard 


TV IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


CAN TELEVISION BE DEMOCRATIC? 


A British writer says it must. 


“It is perfectly reasonable that a high proportion of television output 
should be concerned with sport, low comedy, jazz and pop music, yes, 
even with panel games; it is at once snobbish and dictatorial to question 
this.” But it is only when the providers of the programs treat the concept 
of popular culture “with the respect—and enthusiasm—it deserves, and 
when the same care, seriousness, awareness of the human dignity of the 
audience that is apparent in a few of the best ‘minority’ programs spreads 
through the whole range of production, that we are likely to get good 
television in this country... . 

“There are in fact four main attitudes towards communication”: authori- 
tarian; paternalistic—or authoritarian with a conscience; commercial; and 
democratic. 

“At first, the commercial attitude to communications is powerfully 
opposed to both authoritarianism and paternalism, for it asserts the right 
to offer for sale any kind of work which it believes the public will buy.” 
But the need for a comparatively quick return on invested capital makes 
the test “not simply what people will buy but what they will buy quickly. 
As most quick buying is in relation to known, existing tastes, this emphasis 
can limit or destroy the possibilities of growth or experiment, in which 
new tastes are learned. Second, the huge amounts of capital required 
will tend to restrict entry into the communication system to limited groups 
whose principal, if not only, qualification is that they possess or are in 
a position to raise this capital.” 

The democratic “attitude to communications rests on two simple prin- 
ciples: that every member of society has a right to choose for himself 
what he will read, listen to or watch; and that every member of society 
has a right to contribute to what is communicated—that is, written, spoken 
and shown. On the right to receive, this attitude overlaps with the com- 
mercial attitude and may be enlisted in its support against authoritarian 
and paternalist systems. But on the right to transmit it is . . . against 
authoritarian control of what can be said, against paternalist selection 
of what ought to be said, against commercial selection of what can 
profitably be said.” The only criterion must be what we need say and hear, 
as free individuals. “Free communication is naturally varied and any 
democratic system of communications must allow for and welcome major 
diversities and alternatives. It must not be a few people speaking to many 
or an elite of any kind speaking to ‘masses.’ People’s real differences, and 
yet their equal right to speak and be heard, must be made the theoretical 
and practical basis of any democratic system.” Forms are required “which 
will genuinely enable any member of the society who wishes to contribute 
to public communications activities to do so without having to pass the 
barriers of censorship, paternal selection or calculation of profit.” (“TV 
and the Community,” New Left Review, January-February 1961) 
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Eric Bentley 


THE USES OF ART 


THEATER IN A DEMOCRACY 


The Brander Matthews Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia 
University has written several books on contemporary theater and has 
translated and edited plays of Brecht, Pirandello, Chekhov and others. 


“The world is in a troubling but fascinating period of transition be- 
tween aristocratic culture and a culture that, in some sense of the term, 
will be democratic. It is surely not surprising if many features of this 
transition are bizarre or just plain deplorable, yet people who cite the 
bizarre and deplorable things nearly always assume that aristocratic cul- 
ture was characterized throughout by truly aristocratic qualities. What 
about the aristocrats of Tsarist Russia? They are depicted by the aristo- 
crat Leo Tolstoy in his novel Resurrection. The aristocrats of nineteenth- 
century England were characterized by Matthew Amold as the Barbarians, 
Milton described those of the seventeenth century as drunk with insolence 
and wine. Mozart’s life was one long indignity as a result of their 
callousness. 

“True, those who hoped for a flowering of culture with the onset of 
democracy have been disappointed. They supposed that once the working- 
man had leisure he would take to arts and crafts; and actually he takes to 
automobiles and television. Some people will never recover from their 
surprise and disgust at this fact. That is why they either refuse to con- 
template any more heartening phenomena, or hasten to ‘explain’ them. 
The explaining is mere explaining away, as when one is invited to attribute 
the new interest of Americans in classical music to the personal glamour of 
Mr. Leonard Bernstein. And why must we cast a cold eye on personal 
glamour? Mr. Bernstein makes the wide public feel welcome in the halls 
of culture. Is that bad? On the contrary, it helps us to see that what stood 
between that public and the enjoyment of great music was partly a social 
apparatus that made them feel excluded. Opera and symphony were ad- 
dressed to dowagers. The workingman didn’t have the right clothes for the 
occasion, or the right accent, or the right kind of chit-chat. Invited to a 
concert he could hardly be expected not to feel a pariah. 

“Much the same is true of theater. That institution (as most of us know 
it) is still amazingly upper-class in its mores, and extraordinarily inconven- 
ient in its prices and its schedule for anyone who earns a modest living. 
How true this is one only realizes fully when the prices and the schedule 
and the social atmosphere abruptly change, as they did on the creation 
of the Federal Theater in the Thirties. Millions of Americans who ‘never 
go to the theater’ suddenly went to the theater. . . . 

“Alongside Broadway, alongside TV, there exists a certain hunger for 
high art. That does not mean that art is always liked, let alone understood. 
But one would have to be a fanatic pessimist to assert that it is uniformly 
disliked and misunderstood. Those of us who have a professional interest 
in culture are inclined to let our irritation at modern vulgarities blind us 
to any concomitant achievement. We are acutely aware, for example, that 
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many of the classical phonograph records that are bought are not really 
listened to but are used as a background to work or conversation. We are 
less inclined to concede that some listening does occur. We note the incon- 
gruous context of classical paintings when they are reproduced in Life 
magazine. We perhaps overlook entirely the fact that a serious interest in 
painting might stem from a reading of such a magazine. 

“Or consider the notorious bad taste of the large public. One form it 
takes is that of a naive earnestness which leads it to regard the latest do- 
mestic drama on Broadway as being just as profound as Ibsen or even 
Shakespeare.” This earnestness “is not all bad. At bottom it is a demand 
for high seriousness and as such not only a good thing but a supremely 
encouraging thing to anyone with the interests of the theater at heart. It 
is because this demand is imperious—because the public will not take no 
for an answer—that something has to present itself as Highly Serious sev- 
eral times every season. Much is passed off as sublime that is in fact only 
earnest—something that no one has failed to notice who has given Broad- 
way more than a cursory look. The public, as is well known, is likely to 
find Death of a Salesman just as noble and profound as King Lear. The 
invalidity of this proposition has prevented critical people from seeing the 
corollary: King Lear is just as noble and profound as Death of a Salesman 
—in other words, the mass public has nothing, finally, against King Lear, 
but is willing to be as moved and impressed by it as by a much more easily 
accessible modern work. . . . 

“Good plays all speak to the heart, not least those of the supposedly 
‘cerebral’ playwrights, such as Shaw. The masterpieces of dramatic art may 
have subtleties in them that it takes generations of scholars to decipher. 
They certainly have a characteristic that is far more important socially: 
they are emotionally powerful, and their principal emotions are such as 
make an immediate impact on a crowd. I think one might even say that the 
subtleties are at the periphery and that the center of each great drama is 
a certain simplicity. I do not, of course, mean superficiality, but rather that 
inessentials are so fully eliminated that we face an elemental and universal 
subject in its nudity. In this sense, the story of the Crucifixion is simple as 
told in the Gospels, even though men still disagree as to what it means... . 

“One of the most sophisticated of modern plays is Pirandello’s Henry IV 
and much has been written of its philosophy. At the core of the play, 
however, is something that all men feel keenly about: growing old. This 
is a play about a man of 40 who clings to the image of himself at 20. And 
so this is a play about Everyman. Writing for a literary magazine, you 
assume that this fact is clear to all and you proceed to argue about the 
philosophy; and many writers for literary magazines come to identify the 
nonobvious with the essential. A theater audience does the opposite, and 
is, I think, less wrong. Certainly, it has a better starting point for judg- 
ment: a primary emotional experience. King Lear may contain all manner 
of Elizabethan lore concerning kingship for scholars to talk about, but 
if they have not started from actually feeling what Shakespeare says here 
about fathers and children, they have not started from the center. .. . 
You hear a Beethoven quartet by having sensibility and listening, not 
by knowing all about quartets. 

“As for great drama, . . . while there are barriers between it and the 
mass public, these barriers can often be broken down by the fact of theater, 
the act of performance. . . . Some mass entertainment is of high artistic 
quality—one thinks of some of the comedians who have been the darlings 
of the modern masses—yet, by and large, the artistic theater is a thing apart 
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for people with not only an education but a special interest or hobby. . . . 
[But] much has yet to be learned about the nature of popular taste, as 
also about the possibilities of so-called highbrow theater among those pre- 
sumed to be lowbrows. When this kind of theater was suddenly made 
available in America at prices the mass audience could pay, and in places 
where the mass audience lives, the mass audience attended the theater and 
paid. I refer again to the Federal Theater. 

“Jean Vilar’s Thédtre Nationale Populaire has been having ‘highbrow’ 
successes with huge popular audiences in France, and has also been mak- 
ing discoveries about popular predilections. His audiences like best the 
plays which are not of the type known as popular. They like the plays 
they are supposed to dislike. . . . Kleist was a German and a Prussian and 
a Junker and suddenly [his Prince of Homburg], considered in Germany 
somewhat esoteric, appeals to a mass audience in France. I should add that 
it was produced with the greatest possible austerity—that is, quite without 
all the devices of deliberate popularization. . . . 

“The common man’s demand not to be bored is a reasonable one. But 
once you have succeeded in not boring him you have indeed ‘captivated’ 
him. You can do what you want with him; he may even approve. For it 
is possible that, once relieved of boredom, even the least artistic person 
will want to be treated as a work of art will treat him. After all, it is not 
necessarily the substance of a great work that the public fears. People who 
cannot read Racine may just be scared of words—those endless lines, lines, 
lines. If this is the case, the passions which are the real substance of Ra- 
cine’s work have never been rejected by the mass audience; they have 
never been brought to the attention of the mass audience. The omission is 
repaired by such institutions as the Thédtre Nationale Populaire.” (“The 
Classic Theatre in Modern Life,” Columbia University F orum, Spring 1961) 
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Lewis Mumford 


THE MYTH OF MEGALOPOLIS 


Each month Current publishes a document that seems to the editors of 
outstanding interest. 

This month we publish verbatim extracts from the final two chapters of 
The City in History. The first fifteen chapters chronicle the successive trans- 
formations of the city, from its prehistoric origins to today’s sprawling, merg- 
ing conurbations. In the concluding chapters, “The Myth of Megalopolis” 
and “Retrospect and Prospect,” Mr. Mumford brings to a climax a lifelong 
study of civilization and culture out of which have come such works as 
Technics and Civilization (1934), The Culture of Cities (1938), Art and 
Technics (1952), and The Transformations of Man (1956). 


The increase in the area of arable land, the improvement of agri- 
culture, the spread of population, and the multiplication of cities have 
gone hand in hand throughout history: never more so than during the 
last century. Many countries are now entering an era when the urban 
population will not merely be greater than the rural population, but 
when the actual area occupied or pre-empted by urban growth will 
rival that devoted to cultivation. . . . Megalopolis is fast becoming a 
universal form... . 

Those who believe that there are no alternatives to the present pro- 
liferation of metropolitan tissue perhaps overlook too easily the historic 
outcome of such a concentration of urban power: they forget that this 
has repeatedly marked the last stage in the classic cycle of civilization, 
before its complete disruption and downfall. There is surely no evidence 
of stability in a civilization that has, within forty years, undergone two 
world wars and prematurely terminated the lives of some sixty million 
people, on the lowest careful estimate: a civilization that has resurrected 
the most barbarous forms of compulsion, torture, and wholesale exter- 
mination, and that now threatens, in future struggles to “extend com- 
munism’ or ‘preserve freedom,’ to annihilate the population of entire 
continents and perhaps make the whole planet permanently unin- 
habitable. ... 

Sociologists and economists who base their projects for future eco- 
nomic and urban expansion on the basis of the forces now at work, 
projecting only such changes as may result from speeding up such 
forces, tend to arrive at a universal megalopolis, mechanized, stand- 
ardized, effectively dehumanized, as the final goal of urban evolution. 
Whether they extrapolate 1960 or anticipate 2060 their goal is actually 
‘1984.’ Under the guise of objective statistical description, these social 
scientists are in fact leaving out of their analysis the observable data 
of biology, anthropology or history that would destroy their premises 
or rectify their conclusions. While rejecting the scholastic doctrine of 
final causes, these observers have turned Megalopolis itself into a 
virtual final cause. ... 
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Their ‘city of the future’ is one leveled down to the lowest possibility 
of active, autonomous, fully sentient life: just so much life as will con- 
form to the requirements of the machine. . . . This would only carry 
the present forces at work in Megalopolis to their ultimate goal—total 
human annihilation. Such prophecies tend to be self-fulfilling. The more 
widely they are believed the better they work. .. . 

To the great consternation of Herbert Spencer and his followers, who 
innocently believed that industrialism made for peace, it became plain 
by the end of the nineteenth century that just the opposite had hap- 
pened: it had widened the magnitude and destructive efficiency of 
war, by giving it the benefits of mass production and mechanization. .. . 
Under the peaceful surface and orderly routine of the metropolis, all 
the dimensions of violence had suddenly enlarged. . . . 


What some have called the urban explosion is in fact a symptom of 
a more general state—the removal of quantitative limits. This marks 
the change from an organic system to a mechanical system, from purpose- 
ful growth to purposeless expansion. .. . 

The overgrown historic city was still, residually, an entity: the con- 
urbation is a nonentity, and becomes more patently so as it spreads. . . . 

The whole coastal strip from Maine to Florida might coalesce into an 
almost undifferentiated conurbation. But to call this mass a ‘regional 
city’ or to hold that it represents the new scale of settlement to which 
modern man must adapt his institutions and his personal needs is to 
mask the realities of the human situation and allow seemingly auto- 
matic forces to become a substitute for human purposes. 

These vast urban masses are comparable to a routed and disorgan- 
ized army, which has lost its leaders, scattered its battalions and com- 
panies, torn off its insignia, and is fleeing in every direction. “Sauve qui 
peut.” The first step toward handling this situation, besides establish- 
ment of an over-all command, is to re-group in units that can be effec- 
tively handled. Until we understand the function of the smaller units 
and cen bring them under discipline we cannot command and deploy 
the army as a whole over a larger area. The scale of distances has 
changed, and the ‘regional city’ is a potential reality, indeed a vital 
necessity. But the condition for success in these endeavors lies in our 
abilities to recognize and to impose organic limitations. This means 
the replacement of the machine-oriented metropolitan economy by one 
directed toward the goods and goals of life... . 

As one moves away from the center, the urban growth becomes ever 
more aimless and discontinuous, more diffuse and unfocused, except 
where some surviving town has left the original imprint of a more orderly 
life. Old neighborhoods and precincts, the social cells of the city, still 
maintaining some measure of the village pattern, become vestigial. No 
human eye can take in this metropolitan mass at a glance. . . . The loss 
of form, the loss of autonomy, the constant frustration and harass- 
ment of daily activities, to say nothing of gigantic breakdowns and 
stoppages—all these become normal attributes of the metropolitan 
regime. There is a special name for power when it is concentrated on 
such a scale: it is called impotence. 
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The giantism of the metropolis is not the result of technological prog- 
ress alone. Contrary to popular belief, the growth of great cities preceded 
the decisive technical advances of the last two centuries. But the met- 
ropolitan phase became universal only when the technical means of 
congestion had become adequate—and their use profitable to those who 
manufactured or employed them. The modern metropolis is, rather, an 
outstanding example of a peculiar cultural lag within the realm of 
technics itself; namely, the continuation by highly advanced technical 
means of the obsolete forms and ends of a socially retarded civilization. 
The machines and utilities that would lend themselves to decentraliza- 
tion in a life-centered order, here become either a means to increase 
congestion or afford some slight temporary palliation—at a price. 

The form of the metropolis, then, is its formlessness, even as its aim 
is its own aimless expansion. Those who work within the ideological 
limits of this regime have only a quantitative conception of improve- 
ment: they seek to make its buildings higher, its streets broader, its 
parking lots more ample: they would multiply bridges, highways, tun- 
nels, making it ever easier to get in and out of the city, but constricting 
the amount of space available within the city for any other purpose 
than transportation itself. Frank Lloyd Wright’s project for a skyscraper 
a mile high was the ultimate reduction to absurdity of this whole theory 
of city development. The ultimate form of such a city would be an 
acre of building to a square mile of expressways and parking lots. In 
many areas this is rapidly approaching fulfillment. 

When both the evil and the remedy are indistinguishable, one may 
be sure that a deep-seated process is at work. An expanding economy, 
dedicated to profit, not to the satisfaction of life-needs, necessarily creates 
a new image of the city, that of a perpetual and ever-widening maw, 
consuming the output of expanding industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, in response to the pressures of continued indoctrination and 
advertising. .. . 

For unfortunately, once an economy is geared to expansion, the means 
rapidly turn into an end, and “the going becomes the goal.” Even more 
unfortunately, the industries that are favored by such expansion must, 
to maintain their output, be devoted to goods that are readily consum- 
able, either by their nature, or because they are so shoddily fabricated 
that they must soon be replaced. By fashion and built-in obsolescence 
the economies of machine production, instead of producing leisure and 
durable wealth, are duly cancelled out by mandatory consumption on 
an ever larger scale. 

By the same token, the city itself becomes consumable, indeed ex- 
pendable: the container must change as rapidly as its contents. This 
latter imperative undermines a main function of the city as an agent 
of human continuity. The living memory of the city, which once bound 
together generations and centuries, disappears: its inhabitants live in 
a self-annihilating moment-to-moment continuum. The poorest Stone 
Age savage never lived in such a destitute and demoralized community. 

Now organic processes are purposeful, goal-seeking, self-limiting: in- 
deed all organisms have built-in controls that serve to coordinate action 
and limit growth. The expanding economy, like the technological system 
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on which it is so largely based, has no such limitation: its stabilization 
takes the form of multiplying the number of consumers and intensifying 
their wants. But to ensure continued productivity, it limits these wants 
to those that can be supplied at a profit by the machine. Thus this 
economy produces motor cars and refrigerators galore; but has no motive 
to supply durable works of art, handsome gardens, or untrammelled, 
nonconsuming leisure. Our economic establishment is better equipped 
to destroy the product outright than to give it away or to limit the out- 
put at source.... 

The metropolis, in its final stage of development, becomes a collective 
contrivance for making this irrational system work, and for giving those 
who are in reality its victims the illusion of power, wealth, and felicity, of 
standing at the very pinnacle of human achievement. But in actual fact 
their lives are constantly in peril, their wealth is tasteless and ephemeral, 
their leisure is sensationally monotonous, and their pathetic felicity is 
tainted by constant, well-justified anticipations of violence and sudden 
death. Increasingly they find themselves “strangers and afraid,” in a 
world they never made: a world ever less responsive to direct human 
command, ever more empty of human meaning. 

To believe, therefore, that human culture has reached a marvellous 
final culmination in the modern metropolis one must avert one’s eyes 
from the grim details of the daily routine. And that is precisely what 
the metropolitan denizen schools himself to do: he lives, not in the real 
world, but in a shadow world projected around him at every moment by 
means of paper and celluloid and adroitly manipulated lights: a world in 
which he is insulated by glass, cellophane, pliofilm from the mortifica- 
tions of living. In short, a world of professional illusionists and their 
credulous victims. 

The swish and crackle of paper is the underlying sound of the me- 
tropolis. What is visible and real in this world is only what has been 
transferred to paper or has been even further etherialized on a microfilm 
or a tape recorder. The essential daily gossip of the metropolis is no 
longer that of people meeting face to face at a cross-roads, at the dinner 
table, in the marketplace: a few dozen people writing in the newspapers, 
a dozen or so more broadcasting over radio and television, provide the 
daily interpretation of movements and happenings with slick profes- 
sional adroitness. Thus even the most spontaneous human activities 
come under professional surveillance and centralized control. The spread 
of manifolding devices of every sort gives to the most ephemeral and 
mediocre products of the mind a temporary durability they do not 
deserve: whole books are printed to justify the loose evacuations of the 
tape recorder. .. . 

That life is an occasion for living, and not a pretext for supplying 
items to newspapers, interviews on television, or a spectacle for crowds 
of otherwise vacant bystanders—these notions do not occur in the metro- 
politan mind. For them the show is the reality, and “the show must go 
on!”.. 

The internal problems of the metropolis and its subsidiary areas are 
reflections of a whole civilization geared to expansion by strictly rational 
and scientific means for purposes that have become progressively more 
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empty and trivial, more infantile and primitive, more barbarous and 
massively irrational... . 

One cannot bring about the renewal of the city by replacing old 
structures with new buildings that only confirm the obsolete pattern of 
city growth and that rest solely on the equally obsolete ideological 
foundations of ‘mechanical progress.’ As long as the present forces 
remain in operation the area of urban disorganization will widen; and 
in the act of expanding indefinitely, in response to the ‘thrust of tech- 
nology’ and the desire for immediate profit, one metropolis will merge 
physically with its neighbor. In that merging each metropolis will lose 
the neighboring landscape that served it for education and recreation, 
along with its residue of urban individuality. 

Thus the very effort to escape from Megalopolis blocks all its roads. 
Nothing can happen in this new type of infra-urban society unless it can 
be done by a mass organization, working through a uniform apparatus 
controlled by central headquarters. Since it will no longer matter where 
this remote control center is, the last reason for the great city’s existence 
will vanish at the very moment that it takes the form of a boundless con- 
urbation. At that point the stage will be set for “‘Post-historic Man.’ 

Those who think that there are no alternatives to this urban fate, and 
no human way out, may prove correct in their estimate of probabilities. 
But if this is so, it will be because our contemporaries have a limited 
insight into the forces of history, a poor understanding of the functions 
of the city, and a naive tendency to overvalue the instruments of tech- 
nology, considered apart from any relevance to human ends. . . . 


Our present civilization is a gigantic motor car moving along a one- 
way road at an ever-accelerating speed. Unfortunately as now con- 
structed the car lacks both steering wheel and brakes, and the only form 
of control the driver exercises consists in making the car go faster, 
though in his fascination with the machine itself and his commitment 
to achieving the highest speed possible, he has quite forgotten the pur- 
pose of the journey. This state of helpless submission to the economic 
and technological mechanisms modern man has created is curiously dis- 
guised as progress, freedom, and the mastery of man over nature. As 
a result, every permission has become a morbid compulsion. Modern 
man has mastered every creature above the level of the viruses and 
bacteria—except himself. 

Never before has the ‘citadel’ exercised such atrocious power over 
the rest of the human race. Over the greater part of history, the village 
and the countryside remained a constant reservoir of fresh life, con- 
strained indeed by the ancestral patterns of behavior that had helped 
make man human, but with a sense of both human limitations and 
human possibilities. No matter what the errors and aberrations of the 
rulers of the city, they were still correctible. Even if whole urban popula- 
tions were destroyed, more than nine-tenths of the human race still 
remained outside the circle of destruction. Today this factor of safety 
has gone: the metropolitan explosion has carried both the ideological 
and the chemical poisons of the metropolis to every part of the earth; 
and the final damage may be irretrievable. . .. 
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Once-local manifestations of criminality and irrationality now threaten 
our whole planet, smugly disguised as sound business enterprise, tech- 
nological progress, communist efficiency, or democratic statesmanship. 
No wonder the popular existentialists, mirroring our time, equate 
‘reality’ with the ‘absurd.’. 

If I have unduly waitaesined the disintegrations of the soaheneagiliions 
stage, it has been for but one reason: only those who are aware of them 
will be capable of directing our collective energies into more constructive 
processes. It was not the die-hard Romans of the fifth centrury .D., 
still boasting of Rome’s achievements and looking forward to another 
thousand years of them, who understood what the situation required: 
on the contrary, it was those who rejected the Roman premises and set 
their lives on a new foundation who built up a new civilization that in 
the end surpassed Rome’s best achievements, even in engineering and 
government. 

And so today: those who work within the metropolitan myth, treat- 
ing its cancerous tumors as normal manifestations of growth, will con- 
tinue to apply poultices, salves, advertising incantations, public rela- 
tions magic, and quack mechanical remedies until the patient dies be- 
fore their own failing eyes. No small part of the urban reform and 
correction that has gone on these last hundred years, and not least this 
last generation—slum demolition, model housing, civic architectural em- 
bellishment, suburban extension, ‘urban renewal’—has only continued 
in superficially new forms the same purposeless concentration and 
organic de-building that prompted the remedy. 

Yet in the midst of all this disintegration fresh nodules of growth 
have appeared and, even more significantly, a new pattern of life has 
begun to emerge. This pattern necessarily is based on radically different 
premises from those of the ancient citadel builders or those of their 
modern counterparts, the rocket-constructors and nuclear exterminators. 
If we can distinguish the main outlines of this multi-dimensional, life- 
oriented economy we should also be able to describe the nature and 
the functions of the emerging city and the future pattern of human 
settlement. Above all, we should anticipate the next act in the human 
drama, provided mankind escapes the death-trap our blind commit- 
ment to a lopsided, power-oriented, anti-organic technology has set 
for it. 


Having faced the worst we are at last in position to understand the 
positive function of the historic metropolis, not as the focus of a national 
or imperial economy, but in its far more important potential role, as 
world center. Blindly moving to fulfill this essential but still unrealized 
role, it has attempted to achieve by a mere massing together of forces 
and functions and institutions what can only be accomplished by a 
radical reorganization. 

The conscious motives that concentrated so much power in a few 
great centers would not be sufficient to account for their immense powers 
of attraction or for the part they play in the culture of our time. And 
the fact is that metropolitan massiveness and congestion has actually a 
deeper justification, though it is not fully recognized: it is a focus of 
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those activities that, for the first time, are bringing all the tribes and 
nations of mankind into a common sphere of cooperation and inter- 
play. . . . Its new mission is to hand on to the smallest urban unit the 
cultural resources that make for world unity and cooperation. 

Thus the very traits that have made the metropolis always seem at 
once alien and hostile to the folk in the hinterland are an essential part 
of the big city’s function: it has brought together, within relatively nar- 
row compass, the diversity and variety of special cultures: at least in 
token quantities all races and cultures can be found here, along with 
their languages, their customs, their costumes, their typical cuisines: 
here the representatives of mankind first met face to face on neutral 
ground. The complexity and the cultural inclusiveness of the metropolis 
embody the complexity and variety of the world as a whole. Uncon- 
sciously the great capitals have been preparing mankind for the wider 
associations and unifications which the modern conquest of time and 
space has made probable, if not inevitable. 

Here we have, too, the essential reason for the most typical institution 
of the metropolis, as characteristic of its ideal life as the gymnasium was 
of the Hellenic city or the hospital of the medieval city—the Museum. ... 

Yet in its rational form the museum serves not merely as a concrete 

equivalent of the library, but also as a method of getting access, through 
selected specimens and samples, to a world whose immensity and com- 
plexity would otherwise be far beyond human power to grasp... . 
The city as But if the big city is largely responsible for the invention and public 
a museum extension of the museum, there is a sense in which one of its own 
principal functions is to serve as a museum: in its own right, the historic 
city retains, by reason of its amplitude and its long past, a larger and 
more various collection of cultural specimens than can be found else- 
where. Every variety of human function, every experiment in human 
association, every technological process, every mode of architecture and 
planning, can be found somewhere within its crowded area. 

That immensity, that retentiveness, is one of the greatest values of 
the big city. . . . If all the materials of our culture were too widely 
scattered, if the relevant data and artifacts were not capable of being 
assembled in one place, assorted, made available for redistribution, they 
would exercise only a small fraction of their influence. 

Though the great city is the best organ of memory man has yet 
created, it is also—until it becomes too cluttered and disorganized—the 
best agent for discrimination and comparative evaluation, not merely 
because it spreads out so many goods for choosing, but because it like- 
wise creates minds of large range, capable of coping with them. Yes: 
inclusiveness and large numbers are often necessary; but large numbers 
are not enough. Florence, with some four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
performs more of the functions of the metropolis than many other cities 
with ten times that number. One of the main problems of urban culture 
today is to increase the digestive capacity of the container without letting 
the physical structure become a colossal, clotted, self-defeating mass. 
Renewal of the inner metropolitan core is impossible without a far 
greater transformation on a regional and inter-regional scale. 

There is another side to this reorganization of the metropolitan com- 
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plex that derives from the de-materialization, or etherialization, of exist- 
ing institutions: that which has already partly created the Invisible 

Many of the original functions of the city, once natural monopolies, 
demanding the physical presence of all participants, have now been 
transposed into forms capable of swift transportation, mechanical mani- 
folding, electronic transmission, worldwide distribution. If a remote 
village can see the same motion picture or listen to the same radio 
program as the most swollen center, no one need live in that center or 
visit it in order to participate in that particular activity. Instead, we 
must seek a reciprocal relation between smaller and larger units, based 
upon each performing the sort of task for which it is uniquely fitted. 
The visible city then becomes the indispensable place of assemblage 
for those functions that work best when they are superimposed one on 
another or within close range: a place where meetings and encounters 
and challenges, as between personalities, supplement and reduce 
again to human dimensions the vast impersonal network that now 
spreads around it.... 

The old functions of the urban container [have] been supplemented 
by new functions, exercised through what I shall call the functional 
grid: the framework of the invisible city. Like the old container the new 
grid, in all its forms, industrial, cultural, urban, lends itself to both 
good and bad uses. But what is even more significant is the fact that 
the form has appeared in so many different places, as an organic re- 
sponse to present day needs. The new image of the city must be in 
part an expression of these new realities. On that score, both the old 
metropolis and the new conurbation lamentably fail for they have tended 
to efface instead of reintegrating the essential components of the city. 

Technologically, two of the most perfect examples of this new network 
are in our power and communication systems: particularly clear in the 
electric power grid. . . . Each unit in this system has a certain degree 
of self-sufficiency and self-direction, equal to ordinary occasions. But 
by being linked together, the power stations form a whole system whose 
parts, though relatively independent, can upon demand work as a 
whole, and make good what is lacking in any particular area.’ The 
demand may be made at any point in the system, and the system as a 
whole may be drawn on to respond to it. Though the whole is at the 
disposal of the part, it is the local user who determines when it shall 
be used and how much shall be taken. No single central power station, 
however big, would have the efficiency, the flexibility or the security 
of the whole grid, nor would it be capable of further growth, except 
by following the pattern of the grid. 

This pattern is not purely a technological one: it has a parallel in the 
realm of culture; in particular, in the working of the national library 
loan system in England. If the borrower at a branch library in a small 
town does not find the book he needs, he may put in a request that will 
be transmitted to the regional library center, situated in the principal 
town of the county. The regional library has a catalogue of all the co- 
operating libraries in the region, on which it can draw, if the book is 
not in the central regional library. If this fails, the request is passed on 
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to the national center, which has command of the total resources of the 
cooperating libraries. . . . 

Mark the departure in both examples. Large resources are no longer 
dependent upon topographic congestion or topheavy centralized con- 
trol. With both the electric power grid and the library loan system, the 
largest facilities become available, not by heaping them together, but 
by articulating them into a system that enables the individual user, 
provided he uses an organized unit in the local area, to switch on this 
or that resource as needed. The last provision is important to note: 
no such facilities could be economically handled if the individual 
sought by his own initiative alone to satisfy his needs by dealing at 
long distance with the central agency: only by diffusion and articulation 
can the whole system function efficiently. The further advantage of such 
networks is that they permit units of different size, not merely to par- 
ticipate, but to offer their unique advantages to the whole: thus a little 
library holding a precious collection of manuscripts need not surrender 
them to the bigger institution in order to make sure of their adequate 
use: it can be an effective part of the whole, making demands, com- 
municating desires, influencing decisions without being swallowed up 
by the bigger organization. This gives back to the region its proper 
autonomy without impeding—indeed rather encouraging—the universal 
processes. 

Here is a pattern for the new urban constellation, capable of preserv- 
ing the advantages of smaller units, and enjoying the scope of large 
scale metropolitan organization. In a well ordered world, there would 
be no limits, physical, cultural, or political, to such a system of co- 
operation: it would pass through geographic obstacles and national bar- 
riers as readily as X-rays pass through solid objects. Given even the 
present facilities for telephotography as well as fast transportation, such 
a system could in time embrace the whole planet... . 

What this points to is a more organic method of creating and diffusing 
the goods of the city, than those practiced by the historic metropolis or 
in the present day conurbation. The original limitations of the city, once 
imposed by its monopoly of communication and political control, can- 
not be overpassed by a mere augmentation of numbers or a mere ex- 
tension of roads and buildings. No organic improvement is possible 
without a reorganization of its processes, functions, and purposes, and 
a redistribution of its population, in units that favor two-way intercourse, 
I-and-Thou relationships, and local control over local needs. The electric 
grid, not the stone age container, provides the new image of the invisible 
city and the many processes it serves and furthers... . 


The chief function of the city is to convert power into form, energy 
into culture, dead matter into the living symbols of art, biological repro- 
duction into social creativity. The positive functions of the city cannot 
be performed without creating new institutional arrangements, capable 
of coping with the vast energies modern man now commands: arrange- 
ments just as bold as those that originally transformed the overgrown 
village and its stronghold into the nucleated, highly organized city... . 

Before modern man can gain control over the forces that now 
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threaten his very existence, he must resume possession of himself. This 
sets the chief mission for the city of the future: that of creating a visible 
regional and civic structure, designed to make man at home with his 
deeper self and his larger world, attached to images of human nurture 
and love. 

We must now conceive the city, accordingly, not primarily as a place 
of business or government, but as an essential organ for expressing and 
actualizing the new human personality—that of ‘One World Man.’ The 
old separation of man and nature, of townsman and countryman, of 
Greek and barbarian, of citizen and foreigner, can no longer be main- 
tained: for communication, the entire planet is becoming a village; and 
as a result, the smallest neighborhood or precinct must be planned as a 
working model of the larger world. Now it is not the will of a single 
deified ruler, but the individual and corporate will of its citizens, aiming 
at self-knowledge, self-government, and self-actualization, that must be 
embodied in the city. Not industry but education will be the center of 
their activities; and every process and function will be evaluated and 
approved just to the extent that it furthers human development, whilst 
the city itself provides a vivid theater for the spontaneous encounters 
and challenges and embraces of daily life. . . . 

Fortunately, the preparations for the change from a power economy 
to a life economy have been long in the making; and once the reorienta- 
tion of basic ideas and purposes takes place, the necessary political 
and physical transformations may swiftly follow. Many of the same 
forces that are now oriented toward death will then be polarized to- 
ward life. ... 

No profit-oriented, pleasure-dominated economy can cope with such 
demands: no power-dominated economy can permanently suppress 
them. Should the same attitude spread toward the organs of education, 
art, and culture, man’s super-biological means of reproduction, it would 
alter the entire human prospect: for public service would take preced- 
ence over private profit, and public funds would be available for the 
building and rebuilding of villages, neighborhoods, cities, and regions, 
on more generous lines than the aristocracies of the past were ever able 
to afford for themselves. Such a change would restore the discipline 
and the delight of the garden to every aspect of life. ... 

We must restore to the city the maternal, life-nurturing functions, 
the autonomous activities, the symbiotic associations that have long 
been neglected or suppressed. For the city should be an organ of love; 
and the best economy of cities is the care and culture of men... . 

The final mission of the city is to further man’s conscious participation 
in the cosmic and the historic process. Through its own complex and 
enduring structure, the city vastly augments man’s ability to interpret 
these processes and take an active, formative part in them, so that every 
phase of the drama it stages shall have, to the highest degree possible, 
the illumination of consciousness, the stamp of purpose, the color of 
love. That magnification of all the dimensions of life, through emotional 
communion, rational communication, technological mastery, and above 
all, dramatic representation, has been the supreme office of the city in 
history. And it remains the chief reason for the city’s continued existence. 
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